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The truth shall make you free.—Jesus. 


In the days of the voice of the seventh angel, the 
mystery of God shalt be jfinished.—St. John the 
Divine. 

Whereof I was made a minister to preach the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, and the mystery which 
from the beginning of the world hath been hid in 
God.—Paul. 

————-+ or __——_ 
THE WELLS’ REIPROCATING BALANCE ENGINE— 
A NEW ERA IN THE MECHANICAL APPLICATION OF STEAM. 


In this age of progress and improvement we always feel a 
pride and pleasure in noting the rapid advances toward 
perfection, which are constantly made in science, and in the 
art of manufacture. Perfection itself is unattainable; there- 
fore, whilst our utmost efforts may be made to approach it, 
the way will always remain open for further progress. This 
is seemingly a beneficent provision of the Creator, securing 
to us endless novelties and affording continued inducements 
and opportunities for improving ourselves and our condition. 
The sciences of chemistry, philosophy, astronomy, are all 
unlimited and boundless in their resources for knowledge 
and information, and can never be fully comprehended. So 
with ibe mechanic arts: the steam engine, with all the vast 
and varied improvements which have been wrought upon it, 
is not yet perfect and will not be. How dull and uninter- 
esting, indeed, would everything seem, if, with all onr needs 
and ambitions there should be no possibility of adding to 
our little stock of knowledge by increasing facilities and 
developing resources. 

Perhaps, by far the most important single improvement 
which has yet been effected in mechanical appliances by 
steam power is the subject of this article--the ‘‘ Wells’ Patent 
Double Piston Reciprocating Engine,” which is now being 
manufactured and in operation, and proving to have a ca- 
pacity above what has been obtained, viz: one-half the space, 
one-quarter the weight, and three times the power and speed 
of any other kind of engine, with equal, if not greater dura- 
bility. Though equally well adapted to all uses, our principal 
object, in this instance, is to explain more particularly its 
exceeding fitness for the highly important purpose of steam 
navigation. 

There are, perhaps few, if any, mechanical appliances 
which have a more varied capacity or require a more acute 
perception with judgment and discrimination in their 
proper construction than does the steam propeller wheel; 
though of itself apparently simple and without complica- 
tion of parts. Its particular diameter, with form, size, and 
set of the blades, all depend more or less on the size and 
model of tie vessel to which the wheel 1s applied, and the 
power and velocity of the ougine by which it is driven. 
While the pitch may vary with effect anywhere between forty 
or forty-five and seventy and seventy-five degrees, the 
blades may and do have a great variety of-form—some long 
and narrow, others the reverse, the working surface flat, or 
more or less concave, and the periphery either straight, 
ourved, conical, spheroidal or helecoidal. What is known as 
the ‘‘ Naval True Sorew,’’ has, of course, a diagonal pitch, or 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

As this is best suited to one kind of vessel and one par- 
tioular rate of speed, it will be conceded that the size, form 
and pitch would not be equally suited to two vessels of equal 
tonnage, but of different model, and use or service. In other 
words, the same kind of wheel would not be alike serviceable 


-aud effective on a tug, and on a yacht or passengership. The 


action of the ordinary ponderous single crank engine being 
necessarily slow, wheels of large dimensions have a longer or 
eoarser pitch, with a greater number of proportionally larger 
blades, while the blades on smaller wheels may be fewer and 
their set or inclination finer, according to the light and 
quick working of the engine. Now, the more directly abaft 
a propeller wheel the water resistance can be brought with 
a given pitch of blade, the more directly forward the propel- 
ling force will be applied. 

A certain pitch or inclination of blades, however, is in- 
dispensible. With the blades set either fore and aft, or 
athwartship, there would be no prepulsion. And although 
in the former case there would be direct tangental or side 
resistance, in the latter there would be neither propulsion 
or resistance. Consequentiy, a wheel with a finer pitch 


will admit of an increased velocity in a ratio to the diminu- 
tion of the piteh, and with amuch easier and more effective 
action. Therefore, it may readily be perceived what ad- 
vantages for this particular purpose may belong to an engine 
having three or four times the power of those now in use, 
and with a capacity for speed only governed by the force and 
velocity of steam. 


The effcct of a fine pitch and high velocity was fully de- 
monstrated same time ago on the River Thames by a Mr. 
Thornicroft, who constructed a propeller launch or yacht 48 
feet long, with a steel engine and boiler making 496 turns per 
minute, and running at the rate of 22 miles per hour. An 
engine capable of driving the same wheel eight or ten hun- 
dred revolutions per minute would inevitably produce a still 
more favorable result, notwithstanding the increased water 
and atmospheric resistance, while with a perfectly uniform 
and concentrated motion there would be no jarring or strain 
on the frame of the vessel. This unequal strain from the 
irregular action of the single crank engine may be both seen 
and felt on any of our present propeller vessels in the sudden 
rising and dropping of the stern,and forward and aft motion 
of the entire craft at every up and downstroke of the engine. 
The Wells’ balance engine has not the slightest tendency to 
any such unpleasant and unprofitable results. 


While all these advantages are claimed for it in connection 
with propellers it is not less effective and desirable for side- 
wheels. For, as with the present engine two parts of the 
wheels do nearly or quite all the work, with this engine 
every bucket or paddle would be equally effective with the 
rest, while at the same time the disagreeable vibrating and 
jarring of machinery and heaving and surging of the vessel 
with each and every stroke would be entirely dispensed with 
and greater speed attained. 


Scientists and mechanical experts have for many years 
past been trying to calculate the amount of steam power lost 
by the existing means of application—the present recipro- 
cating engine. Condensation, ordinary friction, etc., have 
been pretty fairly estimated, but what amount is expended 
in producing vibration and excessive friction by reason of 
the immense and unegual lateral and vertical straining of 
the parts could never yet be calculated with any kind of ac- 
curacy. They are only perceptible phenomena, which can 
not be reached by figures. And yet in these respects there 
are different effects in different situations. The most im- 
proved stationary engines, from the balancing effect of their 
enormous fiy-wheels, have perhaps the steadiest motion of 
any hitherto in use. Yet these, on account of disturbing 
forces occasioned by their irregular motions have been known 
to cause with every stroke a perceptible transmission of 
power through the solid earth to a distance of several hun- 
dred feet. When it is considered that this effect is probably 
the same in all directions, the per-centage of loss in such way 
is not only incalculable but cannot even be imagined. Per- 
haps no greater disadvantage of this kind can be found in 
any situation than what prevails on board a side-wheel ves- 
sel. Here it is plainly perceptible to the senses of sight, 
sound and touch by the rattling and shaking of every partiole 
of matter connected with the boat, and by permeating the 


nerves of all living beings on board, from the soles of their | 


feet to the crowns of their heads. Of course the buckets 
contribute, though but slightly, to this vibration. Their 
effect in such way, however, is so slight that an engine with 
an equal and uniform action would almostif not entirely 
obviate it. There being but two points on the face of the 
wheel where full force is applied, and two points where there 
is no force at all, on all the other parts there is a constant 
alternate increase and decroase of force from nil to maximum 
and vice versa, in every half revolution. Consequently, the 
vessel partakes of what, in nautical parlance, is known as a 
heaving and surging motion. Or, otherwise expressed, dur- 
ing each revolution of the wheel she is twice receiving a 
momentum and twice losing the same. It is not to be ques- 
tioned, or even doubted, that by this motion and in the 
breakage of arms and buckets or blades, by such irregular 
revolving of the wheels, fully one mile in ten is lost in run- 
ning speed. With these existing and known facts it should 
not be difficult to estimate quite correctly the great advant- 
ages derivable from an engine having a perfectly balanced 
principie with steady rotating motion, retaining the power 
within itself, and avplying or transmitting it directly to the 
shaft where it is required, without lifting and plunging of 
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enormous and unequal weights, and consequent jarring and. 
straining of everything within and about it. 

That two alternating pistons in one cylinder have double 
the power and velocity of a single piston in a cylinder of the 
same dimensions is not less self-evident than that twice two 
isfour. It follows, then, that with no other advantages in 
combination, the amount of work done by the single piston 
in a given length of time would, with the same force on the 
double pistons, be performed in just half the time; or twice 
the amount of work in the same or an equal length of time. 
It is equally plain and incontrovertible that with double the 
expansive force and half the condensation of steam which 
ensues from following half the distance, and with the ease and 
regularity of motion secured by the perfect balancing of 
weights, and the consequent absence of undue friotion from) 
disturbing forces, fully 25 per cent. still greater velocity 
would inure under an equal or less pressure of the steam. 
The power and velocity of the engine are in this way en- 
hanced to more than three-fold the power and velocity of 
the common engine.. Add to all this an unlimited capacity 
for speed, which cannot be claimed for any single piston 
engine, and it would be difficult to estimate with correctness 
the comparative degree of excellence attained by this prin- 
ciple over that in common use. The difference shown would, 
in fact, be not unlike that whieh would be seen from a com- 
parison of main strength and stupidness on the one hand, 
and mechanical art and scientific exactness on the other. 
The principle of its construction and operation being in per- 
fect accord with that of the universe—system of form and 
equilibrium of motion—renders it susceptive of an almost 
incalculable velocity within that of steam. 

All the above enumerated advantages have been amply 
demonstrated as belonging to this engine on a small scale; 
and if it is thus effective on a small scale, it is still more so 
onalargeon. For, with all its parts evonly balanced, thus 
dispeusing with unequal strain from immense weights, and 
with a uniform motion devoid of oscillation and vibration, and 
with no undue friction and abrasion, it is still more athomeand 
better adapted to a 5,000 H. P. steamship than it would be 
to a coffee mill or pea-nut roaster. For silk factories or 
other establishments requiring steady operations of ma- 
chinery, and for saw-mills, rolling-mills and the like, where 
direct action and high velocity are most desired, it is just 
the one thing needful. ee 

Locomotives can be driven, with a constant adhesion to the 
track as directly as if hauled bya line, and with greater 
safety at 100 miles per hour than at 50 miles with the present 
means of propulsion. ye 

A small model of this engine may be seen in operation at 
the office of Mr. J. R. Wells, 95 and 97 Liberty street. We 
understand that this gentleman proffers to run the mail 
train between this city and Philadelphia in an hour and a 
half, and between here and Chicago in sixteen hours, with- 
out the slightest danger from any source, except obstacles or 
broken rails. The presence of obstacles or obstructions can- 
not, however, be hindered by any particular construction or 
operation of an engine, they being apart from and inde- 
pendent of the rolling-stook; but a broken rail would un- 
questionably be a rare phenomenon with engines of this 
description. For, without running in an oscillating or 
curvilinear direction, as do those at present in use, which 
impinge alternately one on each rail in every revolution 
with almost the entire weight of the machine, there would 
be no further liability to break the rail, even in frosty 
weather, or to crowd it out of line. 

Economy of time, space and weight is the grand desidera- 
tum in mechanics and mechanical inventions. Hence the 
great improvements that have been wrought in the use of 
steam power over the comparative clumsy mode first intro- 
duced on the Hudson River by Robert Fulton, at the rate of 
five miles per hour,-and that of our respected Peter Cooper 
when, with his “baby locomotive’ (the first one on this 
continent) he ran from Baltimore to Washington with about 
an equallr marvelous velocity. And even these perform- 
ances were then very naturally hailed as great achieve- 
ments. Yetthere are many at the present time, much like a 


certain prominent member of the “ Pacific Mail Company,” 
who recently deolared that the rubicon had been passed and. 
no further improvement need be expected in steam ma- 
chinery. But both he and they will soon. acquire more 
knowledge with their days by learning thatas much economy 
in the above respects has been effected by the development 
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of this new Principle as is shown to have been gained by the 
many and various improvements which have been made 
since those former days of Fulton and of Oooper. 


NOTES FROM LOIS WAISBROOKER. 


Saw Jose, Cau. Duc, 15 

Dear Weekly—I gave my first lecture, last night upon 
“The Bread and Butter Question,” eliciting the following 
notice from the San Jose Murcury: : 

“ Mrs Lois Waisbrooker’s lecture on the ‘Bread and But- 
ter’ question, at Central Hall last night, was an able and in- 
structive effort, and was replete with valuable suggestions. 
She predicts the ruin of the country or the absolute enslave- 
ment of tne laboring men, unless a nationa. movement is or- 
ganized to put down the centralization of wealth, stifle cor- 
ruption, and lift up the natural industries of the land.” 

I take the principles laid down in Mr. Densmore’s “ Econ- 
omic Science” as the basis of argument, fer to me, those 
principles are axiomatic, and they cover the ground alsoJaid 
down in one of your “Seven Principles” that pertain to a 
“New System of Government” to wit: that which shall 
leave men possessed of the results of their own labor. 

The “Bread and Butter Question” or how shall the com- 
forts of life be secured to all, isthe question of questions. 
It is of more importance, has a greater bearing upon the 
welfare of the people, both here, and in the future life, than 
has any system of theology or religion that has ever been 
propagated upon the face of the earth. 

Our competitive systems of industry, of trade, the struggle 
consequent upon them in every department pertaining to 


te sphere of wealth, makes Ishmaelites instead of Israelites 
of us. 


They stand: across the path of woman’s freedom, and of 
every other department ot progress as well, and I know of no 
more important field of labor than that of showiug up the 
causes of the evils from which we suffer, by the unbalanced 
condition in the sphere of wealth, 

livery where, in all departments of business, one man, or one 
class of men thrives at the expense of some other man, or 
class of men. Monopolies themselves are beseiged by greater 
monopolies, and must bear down on those beneath them, with 
all the relentlessness born of necessity, or sink. 

We may talk of moral suasion, and heroic self denial, but 
the suasion that takes our bread and butter from us is stron- 
ger. Wemay bewail the power of wealth, and mourn that 
the honest poor has less influence than the dishonest rich 
man, but this state of things will continue till such a limit 
is set to man’s aggressive power in the sphere of wealth, that 
dishonesty and wealth will be forever divorced. 

This aggressive tendency, I find no fault with, but only 
with its misdirection. Without it, we should be of but little 
account, but it was given us to subdue the earth, not one 
another. 

As the woman who sells herself legally, who accepts the form 
of marriage without love, is more respected than is the woman 
who gives herself fur love without the legal tie, even so is the 
rich man who is a smooth-faced, oily-tongued knave who gets 
his wealth dishonestly, but manages to keep within the con- 
fines of the law, more honored than the strictly honest man 
whois poor. 

Aad it will continue to be thus so Jong as the system of 
competition in the sphere of wealth continues. It is the 
natural, the legitimate, fruit of the system itself, and we 
might as well expect grapes of thorns as to expest anything 
else from it. 

We must change the system; and till this is done, preaching 
and praying, Sabbath schools, Bible classes and missionary 
associations, temperance societies and magdalen homes, col- 
leges and schools of learning, police force and jails, houses of 
correction, prisons and gallows -treeg will be impotent to roll 
back the tide of vice, with which earnest souls have so long 
been holding a hand-to-hand fight. 

Strikes are of no use; stirring strife among different classes 
of laborers can do no guod. The various co-operative associa- 
tions only divide the people into competitive classes and ar- 
ray them against each other, and olass competition can be- 
come as tyrannical, as unjust, as individual competition. 

Nothing short of a national movement can do the work, 
and our Oonstitution furnishes the channel through which we 
oan act. We need not interfere with the “rights of prop- 
erty.” We can organize a party for the express purpose 
desired, can persist in our efforts till the people—not the 
aristoeracy, but the people—understand and approve; and 
then if the giant monopolies that rule our land will not sur- 
render what they control at a fair compensation, we can build 
now railroads, organize new express companies, such as will 
act for us instead of themselves—for their own private inter- 
ests at the expense of the public—we can put up new tele- 
graph lines, and let those that are private property die on the 
hands of the holders. Should gaid monopolies rebel or insti- 
tute war; then let them remember that confiscation is a war 
measure—one that may be justified by military necessity. 

But T must close, as your space will not permit of long 
letters. Let those who desire to understand more fully the 
principles upon which the centralization of wealth is based, 
and also that upon which decentralization can be made to bal- 
ance and neutralize this centralizing tendency, get and study 
economic science. 

Send to the author, J. Densmore, Concord avenue, Summer- 


ville, Mass.; or, if desired, I presume the WEEKLY would 
keep and furnish them. ~ 


ANOTHER WAY. 


LovisvinuE, Ky., Nov. 22, 1875. 

Editors Weekly:—The WrrKuy should be placed in the 
hands of the working classes and thinkers of America. I think 
there are many persous who do not know that there is such 
a paper as WOODHULL AND CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY, who would 
subscribe for it if they could but for once gee acopy. In order 
to reach this class of minds, I propose to insert a short adver- 
tisement in some of the large daily papers, to wit: 

Send your address to P. O. Box 8791, New York City, and 
receive by return mail the most liberal paper published in 
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America or the world. Its columns are filled with’ thoughts 
of vital importance to the human race, which every woman, 
man and child should read. It leads the van of all reform 
movements. Send fora copy and see for yourself. 

If this idea meets your approval let me know and I will 
carry it out to the extent of my ability. There are others 
who might go and do likewise, if they but knew my proposi- 
tion. Yours for humanity, G. H. KREIDER. 

Address 270 West Jefferson st., Louisville, Ky. 


[Our correspondent’s proposition is an excellent one, and 
we should be glad to see it-eopied by many friends. | 


A VOICE FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 
Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly: 


I have given the thought of twenty years to the subject of 
social life and stirpiculture. In early life I learned that I 
was the result of unscientific propagation, and saw the neces- 
sity of a better understanding of the principles and laws that 
govern in these matters. I watch with much interest the 
effects of Victoria’s glowing appeals as she moves steadily 
onward, leaving a bright, shining path in her wake for those 
to follow who dare and will. That was a grand article from 
the pen of Allen Putnam, published in the Banner of Light. 
Lot us hope that there is still vitality enough left in its mana- 
gers todo many more bold and brave things. When you come 
to Boston again you will realize a great and improved change 
in public sentiment since you were here last. So the world 
moves and: with it, slide and float along those mental and 
moral fossils who have not the ambition or courage to make 
any effort to help move it, but are ever ready to ride upon the 
best seat. 

It is almost marvelous to see the change that is being 
wrought in public sentiment wherever I go, not only among 
those who are called freé-thinkers, but among conservatives 
andthose who call themselves Christians. 

I would again call the attention of your readers to two 
pamphlets by John H. Noyes: ‘‘ Scientific Propagation ” and 
“Male Continence.” Let those who have not read them do 
so at the first opportunity. Also his ‘‘ History of American 
Socialism ” is a work that all who are interested in any at- 
tempt at associative effort should study. 

JOSEPH J. GURNEY. 

HARVARD, MASS., Dec. 21, 1875. 


A CALL. 

I wish to mention again that I desire to become acquainted 
with those who accept your theories. Although I still retain 
my own individuality in my investigations, I wish to be re- 
cognized by you, if not as a disciple, yet as an ardent sym- 
pathizer, and by your friends as one of the brotherhood. I 
fully believe in the life you propose, and so far as I now com- 
prehend it, I have faith to believe I can live it; and I will 
say that, trough I have heretofore believed in the complex 
relation of the sexes, I am now willing to suspend judgement 
on that point and wait for further light. In fact, I begin to 
seo that monogamy may be the highest development after 
all. I hope to visit the Centennial. Will there, may there 
not, be arrangements whereby we may all clasp hands during 
that time? Could there not be some general plan to facilitate 
private correspondence, by which the social current could 
circulate—a list of names with P. O. address or something of 
the kind as an introduction? Iam sure many would like to 
communicate if only parties were known who would respond. 
Let me suggest that you publish in the WEEKLY an invita- 
tion to all who wish to correspond on the subjects you are 
discussing, to send their address to you, and that you print 
alist of the names and forward to each upon payment of 
whatever sum will compensate you. Ever yours for the 
whole truth, without reference to consequences. 

A. WARREN. 

VAN BUREN, Hancock Co., O., Nov. 21, 1875. 

[The list of names that has been furnished us under the 
call for those who ‘“‘want the whole truth,” and are willing 
to take the consequences of its reception, was in part in- 
tended for such a purpose as our correspondent suggests, 
and will probably be used in that way, as well as for the 
specific purpose for which it was sought]. 


THUS ENDS THE DREAM. 


Thus ends the d.eam—the fitful slumber past; 

I feared so bright a picture would not last. 
There was too much of happiness for such 
Whose hopes have ever crumbled ’neath a touch. 
One fleeting hour of bliss, and then alas! 

The picture gone—all but the shivered glass! 
And in its place the world’s old ruined mags! 


Thus ends the dream! But it was fair, if brief; 
And my sad heart forgot its olden grief 

While basking in the rays of transient bliss, 
Nor dreaming that such grief might lurk in this! 
A shadow darker than the one around 

The olden paths, ere yet this light was found? 


Thus ends the dream! And I shall never sleep 
Again where such false dreams their vigils keep. 
The waking from such slumber but to find 
The shadow of bright visions left behind, 
Is sadder far than in some ruined wall 
To live, and die, and never dream at all! 
SELECTED, 


SOCIETY AND STATE. 


One of the mistakes which stands fatally in the way of the 
development of a party of real progress is the confusion be- 
tween society and the state. These are two separate organ- 
isms, not one. And the real nature both of one and the other 
must be comprehended by the progressive party. before it will 
be able to march straight to triumphant and irresistible suc- 
cess. 


But at this day, everybody, progressive and retrograde alike 
supposes that it is only necessary to prove that society needs 


to take charge collectively of a given thing for it to follow, a 
as a matter of course, that that thing must be undertaken by 
the state. Or, on the other hand, that a thing has only to be 
shown to lie beyond the province of the state; or, to be un- 
suited to the management of the civil government, for it to 
follow necessarily that it is a merely “ private ” affair, with 
which society, collectively, has nothing to do. Both ideas are 
false. Both stand fatally in the way of genuine progress, 
bringing to an absolute dead-lock various questions of most 
transcendant importance—questions that imperiously de- 
mand a real solution—a solution that will hold water and 
and stay. 

The error is immeasurably more excusable, certainly, than 
many that now lock the wheels of progress, and make “re- 
form” a laughing-stock and a derision. The universality of 
its prevalence, although no presumption against its falseness, 
ig an excuse for it, if only as showing the difficulty of the 
question involved. And the mistake is all the more excusable 
from the fact that the real solution of the question depends 
upon a comparatively recent discovery in sociological science; 
but very little disseminated. But it none theless fatally bars 
our progress, because there are, in fact, many functions of 
supreme importance devolving upon society collectively, 
which are not only entirely unfit to be entrusted to any such 
corrupt, inefficient, and generally detestable government as 
we now have, but are entirely foreign to the province within 
which alone the means and instrumentalities, proper even to 
the most ideally perfect civil government that can possibly 
be imagined, can ever be effectual. 

The question involved is still not an absolutely new one. It 
crops out almost everywhere in Hurepean politics in the form 
of the growingly popular dogma of the separation of Church 
and State. It is lost sight of here for two reasons: First, be- 
cause we imagine popularly that the separation is already 
fully accomplished in the United States, secured permanently 
beyond risk of violation by its incorporation into our Federal 

Jonstitution, and secondly, because our progressive party in- 
sanely imagines the church a thing of the past, about to be 
swallowed up entirely in the waves. 

_ But in fact, society has normally, (i. e.) in its adult stage of 
development, a double organis action: one of compulsion, 
more or less; the other of pure willlinghood. The half-edu- 
cated mind, however, cannot as yet conceive of any action 
properly social into which the element of compulsion does 
not enter. To him, therefore, the state aiid society seem to 
be one. And we have all been but half educated hitherto. 
We have to learn, however, in order to go to work intelligently 
and energetically in the ranks of the real progress, that there 
are many functions as fully and entirely social as any we can 
conceive of, and which must, nevertheless, by their very 
nature, be fulfilled by agents perfectly voluntary. In 4 full- 
grown,really adult society, this purely voluntary action will be 
as fully organized as the more or less compulsory action. In 
proportion as it is so organized, the compulsory action tends 
to diminish, being replaced by the voluntary ; and it is this re- 
placement of compulsory organic action by voluntary organic 
action that is the solution of the grand secular problem of 
liberty, the actually prevailing insane, immoral and im- 
possible individualism, tending only, like every other form of 
anarchy, to destroy all liberty of the genuinely human sort. 
Those who want the liberty of the gorilla must go back to the 
forest for it. 

It is the absence of the voluntary side of the social organism, 
which is the thing intended in social science by the designa- 
tion “the church,” or its presence only under retrograde 
forms which doom it to practical effacement, that makes 
many urgently important social problems essentially insolu- 
ble at this moment. There can be no question, for example, 
that the education, the integral education, i. e. the entire 
bringing up of children, from the very first incipience of the 
new life in the mother’s womb up to adult manhood, nay up 
to and even beyond the grave itself, is a matter of supremely 
social interest, not in any sense whatever a merely private 
matter. Yet what a mad sort of progress, forsooth, would it 
be to have the infant snatched from its own mother’s breast 
by the rude hand of the policeman, in order teits bringing up 
in such a manner as to suit the state, let the state be ever so 
ideally perfected. One can well enough imagine a Russian 
Nihilist. with his so perfectly natural and naturally intense 
reaction against familism and religion in every form, persuad- 
ing himself that he favored even so mad a project as this. 
-But it is one that will never be tolerated for a single moment 
by any free citizen of an occidental republic. The Russian 
Nibliist himself would be cured of his craze as 300n as ever 
his general gallantry towards the sex began to trausform it- 
self into a really sincere love for any one actual flesh-and- 
blood woman. RAMSHORN. 


Loneavinw, TEXAS, Jan. 16, 1876. 


Dear Weekly—I feel condemned that i have not long erd 
this sent through your columns an “A! hail!’’to Mattie Striok- 
land, that devoted girl-woman who has cast her all into the 
balance that weighs eternal truth against popular sham and 
cant. 


But if I have been dilatory in publishing my admiration 
of her grand action, I trust she has by this time received the 
outpouring of my enthusiastic sympathy by private letter. 

However, I hold it the duty of all who appreciate the noble 
example of Mattie Strickland, and who are capable of wield- 
ing a pen, to put their sympathy in words for publication in 
the WEEKLY. 

The brave girl has called down enough persecution upon 
her head to well nigh counteract the beneficent influence of 
her heart and soul union. One must marvel! at her girlish 
strength to resist the temptation to eat her bread of life in 
secret and drink the water of salvation, stealing to the jea- 
lously guarded fountain under cover of the darkness. 

Had he upon whom her fair soul poured out its womanly 
largess been less a man he might have persuaded her that 
“stolen waters are sweet and bread eaten in secret is pleas- 
ant; for devoted women are easily persuaded by the 
sophistry that drops from the silver-smoothed tongue of the 


ay 
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man they love, who has nothing much to lose in the gratify- 
ing of his desires. 

But Mattie Strickland, whose name should be wrought in 
letters of gold and hung in pictures of silver, together with 
that of the honorable man who scorned to compromise either 
her or his own integrity of purpose by any middle course of 
worldly wisdom; Mattie Strickland has been saved the com- 
mon lot of woman—that of falling inte the snare, legal or 
otherwise, of a selfish man devoted to his lusts. 

Mattie Strickland and Leo Miller stand to-day in the clear, 
unimpeachable light of Truth, upon the everlasting rock of 
principle, presenting an uncompromising front to the legions 
of sham and hypocrisy; two grand souls against the world of 
detraction, the father of lies and the dark insidious devil of 
slander. Though they themselves are overwhelmed in the 
boiling waters of prejudice and hate, the spirit of their action 
hath eternal life, and will shine a Bethlehem star to future 
ages. 

I have read the article that has been copied into the 
WEEKLY and some other “‘more respectable” journals, from 
the obscure paper published in the small town that was the 
home of Mattie Strickland. Its peurility is in direct contrast 
to the brave utterance of Mattie copied into the same column. 
Her vindication of her course is unanswerable, so the noble 
editor had noresource but in disgusting cant and cowardly 
slurs upon Victoria Woodhull. When argument cannot be 
met by argument, and logic answered by logio, there is 
nothing under the sun so all-sufficient in the use of cowardly 
and malicious blackguardism as a country editor of an ob- 
scure paper. 

As for the course of the “Hon.” Randolph Strickland and 
his wife it richly merits contempt, instead of by it establish- 
ing their claim to “respectability.” Evidently they do not 
comprehend the value of the gem they possessed in Mattie, 
their child inspired of Truth. What perverse influence was 
it that evolved her rare essence from the composition of 


` baser matter? 


į 

Who dare estimate the selfish grief of Mr. and Mrs. Strick- 
landin the same measure with the martyrdom of their noble 
daughter! ’Tis time the stupid rabble were taught the dif- 
ference between a sacrifice of principle and self-immolation 
for principle. To save her father and mother worldly humil- 
iation. Mattie Strickland could have sacrificed her life’s best 
inspiration. But she chose rather to leave father and mother 
nd cast herself into a den of lions—no! it isa libel on that 
kingly beast—a den of human jackals better expresses it, 
Verily she shall have her reward, for the highest heroism ig 
comprised in our being true to ourselves, and until we: 
learn to be that we must play on at the world’s miserable 
game of cross-purposes, sacrificiug ourselves to other’s sel- 
fishness and breeding sinners. ‘To thine own self be true, and 
it must follow as the night the day thou canst not then be 
false to any man.” How little that great truth ig com- 
prehended! 

The Hon. (!) Randolph Strickland and his wife have soli- 
cited public sympathy in a manner most shocking to a cul- 
tured and delicate sense—so shocking that one ig perforce 
led tothe conclusion that only malice could have prompted 


‘it—a base desire to put as much odium as possible upon the 


daughter who has so desperately wounded their self-love in 
the maintenance of her own self-hood. 

Real sorrow makes no public parade of itself; it shuns 
alike the pretentious intrusion of a curiosity that passes for 
sympathy, and the absurd “trapping and the suits of woe.” 
One cannot feel deeply fora grief so cheap in its nature ag to 
advertise its need of a spurious public sympathy; 
vastly in keeping with the modus operandi of sham. 

I beg pardon of the finer soul of Mattie Strickland for these 
strictures on her parents; justice to her demands that the 
course of her father and mother be estimated at its worth, 
She is beset from all points of the legitimate garrison, while 
tbey can sit in solemn and ridiculous state at home, holding 
receptions for the fantastic flourish of that sneeriug sympathy 
for which they advertised. 

There willbe enough to say “I told you so ?’’ should Mattie 
Strickland and Leo Miller ever be less lovers than now. But 
the croakers may not have,the grim satisfaction of seeing her 
doomed to her bondage like the more “respectable of her 
sex when the exaltation of the passion of loye has been legal- 
ized owt of their lives. 

We can none of us vouch for the endurance of a union of 
the male and female principle in the individuals, though its 
eternal status in the abstract is as fixed ag unerring wisdom. 
But for one thing I think we can vouch, the dissolution of 
all demoralizing bonds in Mattie Striokiand’s and Leo Miller’s 
case, should the spirit of the divine principle ever demand 
their divorce one from the other. That dismal “I told you 


so’ can have no power over souls that have once braved social 
ostracism to be free. 


a course 


But a union consummated as their’s has been starts out 
with fairer wind and stronger ballast than a thoughtless mar- 
riago under circumstances of greater “propriety” (?) But 
should ever their union be annulled by nature after the man- 
ner of the vast majority of solemunized marriages, which God 
forbid! let us hope that no consideration of “ appearances ” 
or “‘propriety,”’ based upon the world’s false conception, 
will serve to hold them in a sickening semblance of a relation 
that only loving impulse Saves from prostitution. 

May the inspiration of Truth ever be their North Star, 
leading out of the Dismal Swamp of social bondage! May they 
never trail the pure banner of individual sovereignty in the 
filth of legal debauchery! May they hold possession of them- 
selves though ali their kindred advertise in all the news- 
papers for sympathy from all the cohorts of “good. society ee 

i i HELEN NASH. 


HISTORICAL REFERENCE TO CHRIST, 


To the Editors of the Weekly :— 


Since you have copied from the = í 
nication calling attent!- -~v N. Y. Sun a brief commu- 
Q Ohri- _ -~un to a supposed historical reference 
-«s0 by Tacitus, will you permit as brief a reply which 


was sent to the Sum, but thrown into the basket, to appear in 
your paper? 

The passage, if genuine, was written as late as A. D. 117; 
but the fact that it was never discovered till 1468, is suf- 
ficient to impeach its integrity. Tertullian appeals to Tacitus 
is proof that Nero was the first persecutor of Christians, but 
does not stumble on the reference to Christ in the same 
connectlon. The all-searching Eusebius would have saved 
himself the necessijy of forging historical proofs of the 
existence of Jesus, if such a passage was then in Tacitus; 
and I have read the authoritative statement somewhere, 
that prior to Eusebius one of the emperors of Rome caused 
thirty copies of the ‘‘ Annals.” which now contain the pas- 
sage, to be made. I believe there is but one MS containing 
it, except such as are copied from that one. Logos, 


A GIRLS’ LETTER. 


Dear Mrs. Woodhull—I don’t know as you will care to have 
a little girl write to you, but I guess I will try to, as I think 
you take a great deal of interest in children. I heard mamma 
telling what you said in your lecture at Youngstown, about 
children at school. Although I am a girl only fourteen years 
of age, I know that what you say about these things 1s true, 
and you do not tell one-half the evils that are going on there. 
I have often told mamma of the naughty things that I have 
seen the girls do. I hope you will tell everybody about these 
things so that they may be stopped. I felt very sorry that I 
could not go to hear your lecture; but I had to stay 
at home with my little sister. But mamma says if you ever 
lecture near here again, that she will take all her children to 
hear you, if it costs every dollar she has. 

Your young friend, CLEOPATRA BALDWIN. 
Niuzs, O. Jan. 10, 


` REMARKS, 


This very nice letter from our young friend was accom- 
panied by one from her mother, which recited some of the 
practices that her daughter had told her were common with 
the girls at the school she attended. They are of such a 
character as to make one cry out in despair for the rising 
generation, and this special school is no exception to schools 
generally. Still mothers know or pretend to know, nothing 
about the horrible things that are being practised almost 
under their very eyes. What can be expected of the mother- 
hood of the future, when such things as we know are true, 
are ruining those who must be the mothers of the future 
race, if we are to have any? Will not mothers wake up to 
the condition, and have the courage to go to their children 
of both sexes, and gain their confidence, and then learn what 
habits the young have acquired through their failure 
to properly instruct their children in the most vital 
things of life; not only failure, but refusal to do so when 
some question of the young mind opened the way to the 
whole subject. We hope every mother who reads this tell- 
tale letter of this little girl will never feel at ease again 
about her daughters, or her sons either, until she is satisfied 
that her children have escaped; but let us warn mothers 
that few escape wholly unscathed. 


We have received the following letter from our old and 
well-tried friend, Seward Mitchell, late of Cornville and South 
Exeter, Maine, but now of Vineland, N. J., with a special 
request that it should be published. The writer is a daugh- 
ter of his: 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 11. - 

My Dear Father—It is very late, yet I cannot sleep without 
writing to you. I know you are anxious to hear, not “ Watch- 
man, What of the Night,” but what of Victoria? I must 
first tell you that I have called on her twice at the hotel- 
once with Louise and again with a lady friend. We intro- 
duced ourselves telling her that we were your daughters, 
She took us in her arms, and blessed, and kissed us, a8 she 
said, for “your father’s sake, because we were noble women,” 

She said, “ God will give your father a rioh blessing for hig 
fidelity to the cause of truth in its darkest hours, When 1 
was slandered and magligned on every hand; when every 
pen was dipped in gall to sting me, Seward Mitehell’s was 
always driven in my defense.’’ 

I left her very reluctantly, for to see her ig to love heys. T 
shall call with Emma to-morrow’ I went on the stage with 
Emma after the lecture. She said she could not go home 
satisfied without kissing Victoria. She looked into Emma’s 
face a moment, and said, “I know you are proud of such a 
daughter; please bring her to see me.” 

She told me that “she had been down to the 1 
of sorrow and despair, hated and despised; but now, thanks 
be to God, there are rifts in the clouds.” She says she is 
prospering in all respects, as well as she eould ask. 

She has had a call to lecture in the South, and I can’t tell 
you exactly how many nights, but I think sixty. She had 
just signed an engagement when an agent came from the 
West and offered her a much larger sum than the one for 
which she had contracted to lecture the same humber of 
nights, but as she had never been in the South, and had als 


ways been very desirous to go there, she didn’t care fox. the 
pecuniary difference, ARR UR 


Oh, that every mother in the land coul hi 
that lecture. Victoria looked ika na in: A E to 
as she stood all aglow with truth before that vast aua?- 
Every one seemed most deeply igs- i -s0nce. 
the most enthusiastic applause — vetested, and all joined in 

I was very, very the-~ sy 
that I was so> -ukful, as I sat there listening to her 
and» wvslvileged, and wished so many times that you 

+.uany others of our friends could have heard her. Espe- 

cially did I think of Mrs. Woodman, of Cornville, Me., how 
she would have appreciated being there. Victoria don’t agree 
with you at all about dressing. She says that she consider 
that every woman ought to dress in such a way to make hers 
self as lovely and attractive as possible, 


owest depths 


napited angel of light |= 


~ She and Tennie were dressed very handsomely, and were 
really very attractive. Louise was very much pleased with 
the lecture, and equally so with the lecturer. She says tell 
you she always agreed with Victoria and all her teachings. 
But I must bid you good-night, and close. All send love. 
Ever your daughter, May J. MORRILL. 


a 
BUSINESS EDITORIALS. 


VOICE OF ANGELS. 

A monthly journal edited and managed by spirits, under 
the above title, has made its appearance among our ex- 
changes. It is published at No. 5 Dwight street, Boston, by 
D. C. Densmore, with the spirit of L. Judd Pardee as editor. 
Price $1 per year. This is a bold bid for the patronage 
that has been given to the Banner on account of its ‘ Mes- 
sage Department.” The present number purports to be 
made up, save the publisher’s introductory, of contributions 
from spirits, with several articles from the spirit editor, and 
future numbers will be wholly the work of spirits. So says 
Mr. Densmore, the amanuensis of the contributors. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES IN THE Crry.--All persons inter- 
ested in practical reform are invited to send their names and 
addresses to G. W. Madox, 29 Broadway, New York city, for 
the purpose of securing sufficient number of responsible 
persons who will unite together to rent a suitable house or 
hotel upon a co-operative plan, and thus lessen the expenss 
of living. If an answer is required, please enclose postage 
stamps. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SEXUAL Scrance Assocra- 
TION.—The members and friends of this reforming body will 
meet in Rochester Hall, Boston, Sunday and Monday, Janu- 
ary 30th and 3lst, 1876. 

There will be three sessions each day, commencing at 10 
o'clock Sunday morning and closing at 9.30 Monday night. 
Morning session devoted to general conference, speakers to 
confine themselves to such experiences and Criticisms aa be-. 
long to sexual history. 

Afternoon and evening sessions to be opened by regular 
speakers, the subject matter of each address to be followed 
by brief, analytic, and corroborative speeches, 

The persons having historio digests of prograss, 
and other useful information are hereby invited toa 
take part in the deliberations of the meeting, 

Among the speakers invited to be present} are Leo 
Mattie Strickland, Prof. Vaughan, Stepben Pearl An 
Prof. R. W. Hume, Anna M, Middlebrook, Mrs. M.8. 
end, Levi K. Joslin, William Foster, Jr., 
Angela T. Heywood, Joseph Buxton, Anthony Higgins, My, 
Damon, Susie Willis Fletcher, J. William Fletcher, D. W, 
Hull, Moses Hull, Mattie Sawyer, Benjamin Todd, Marion. 
Todd, W. F. Jamieson, Dr. J. A. Clark, Maggie Clark, E. V. 
Wilson, Warren Chase, and others. 

On kehalf of the Committee, 

15 Pembroke street, Chelsea, Mass. 


statistics, 
ttend andi 


Miler, 
drews, 
Towns- 
E. H. Heywood, 


J. H. W. Tooner. 


We still mail our book, phamphlets and tracts—‘ 
Love,” “Mrs. Woodhull and ner Social F 
and False Love,” “Open Letter to A. J. Davis,” “Letter 
to a Magdalen,” “God or no God,” “To My Atheistical 
Brothers,” including my Photo, for One Dollar. Can you 
favor me? Address Austin Kont, Stockholm St., Lawrence 
Co., New York. Box 44, 


POSTCRIPT TO A PRIVATE LETTER FROM AUSTIN KENT. 
“It now looka as though I could never write m 
ore f 
press. I am extremely feeble. T deeply rejoice AMES 
Woodhull’s success, and no one but P. Pillsbury hag a better 
right bo rejoice, and in some respects, even he has not ag 
good, In love, A. KENT. 


Free 
Teedom,” “True 


SEANCES will be given at the Co-operative Home, 306 Third 
avenue, as follows, until further notice: 

Public Circles on Monday and Thurs 
o'clock precisely. Admission 25 cents, 

Developing Circles for those havin 
will be given on Saturday evenings at 
50 cents. 

Developing Circles for ladies ex 
Wednesday afternoon at 3 o’elock, 


ay evenings at 8 


g mediumistic powers, 
8 o’elock. Admission 


elusively will be given on. 
Admission 25 cents, 


THOMAS Cook, editor and 
Heaven, Boston, Mass., who is earnest] 


j : gi im a night’ 
lodging or a dinner to help him on, se hale 


is the Lord’s wish and he will Provide. 

WARREN CHASE, having given up his tr 
may be addressed, during January at Ottu 
i will, visit Clyde, Cleveland, Alliance and Sal 


ip to California, 
mwa, Iowa. He 
Əm, in Ohio, soon. 


| CLAIRVOYANCE.: — Mrs. Rebecca Messenger diagnosing dig. 
CM OF ading destiny, if present, $1 00; by letter, $2 00, 
vend age and sex. Address her, Aurora, Kane Cou IR 


SEWARD MITCHELL has removed from South 
Maine, to Vineland, N. J., where all letters 
him should hereafter be addressed, 


Exeter, 
and papers for 

ALL families and invalids should. have Prof. Paine’s short-. 
hand treatment of disease—2, small book of forty pages, 


Sent free on application to him at No. 232 North Ninth street, 
Phila, Pa. 


The address of Nellie L, Davis, is 235 Washington street, 
| Salem, Mass, : 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


One copy for one year, - $8 00 
One copy for six months, -~ = = - - 7 1 50 
Single copies, - - = >» Cee 10 
CLUB RATES. 
ive copies for one year, - . - $12 00 
Ten copies for one year, - = cman - 2200 
‘Twenty copies (or more same rate), - “+ 40 00 
Six months, - - - - - - One-half these rates. 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION 


OAN BE MADE TO THE AGENCY OF THE AMERICAN NEWB COMPANY, LON 


DON, ENGLAND, 

One copy for one year, - $4 00 
One copy for six months, |» ~ -200 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

From $) 00 to $2 50 

Time, column and page advertisements by special contract. 


Per line (according to location), - 


Special place in advertising columng cannot be permanently given. 


\dvertiser’s bills will be collected trom the office of this journal, and 


must in all cages, bear the signature of WoopauLL & CLArLIN. 
specimen copies sent free, 3 


Newsdealers supplied by the American News Company, No. 121 Nassau 


atreet, New York. 
All communications, business or editorial, must be addressed 
Woodhull & Clafiin’s Weekly, 


P. O. Box, 3191, N. Y. 
Office.111 Nassau Street, Room 9, 
PURSE E 


DEVELOPMENT IN FREEDOM; 


OR THE RELATIONS OF THE ACTUAL TO THE IDEAL. 
Therefore, leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, let us go 
on to perfection._Hebrews vi., 1. 


I count not myself to have apprehended; but this one thing I do: For- 
getting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press toward the mark jor the prize of the 
high calling ef God in Christ J esus.—Philipians iii, 18 and 14. 


Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage; 


For, brethren, ye have been called unto liberty; only use not liberty 
for an occesion to the flesh,ibut by love serye one another.—Galatians v, 
1 and 13. 


For soitis the will of God, that with well-doing ye may put to silence 
the ignorance of foolish men; as free, and not using liberty for a cloak 
of maliciousness, but as the servants of God.—1 Peter ii—15 and 16. 


But I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection, lest that by 
any means when I haye preached to others, I myself should be cast 
away.—1 Corinthians ix—e7. 

One of the greatest puzzles of life, to us, has been to un- 
derstand the reasons for which, when a class of people de- 
velops from one standard of truth unto another, they fos- 
silize upon that standard, and become, if possible, more in- 
imicalto the next step beyond them, than any of those who 
occupy ground still further to the rear. Because this has 
been a puzzle to us, we do not say that there is not a law in 
the constitution of nature by which it may be explained 
and understood. Indeed, we know that there is such a law; 
that every movement in nature, from that made in the 
original rocks the elements of which have been developed 
into man, up to and including him, is the result of the 
operations of an immutable law; and, going still beyond this, 
that all the phenomena of life, in the several departments 
of human nature,are absolutely the results of a development 
that is common to the universe. In other words there is a 
law of causation; of? cause producing effect, and this 
effect becoming in itself a cause of other and further-on 


If aman keepeth my saying he shall never see | effects, reaching from the first cause of which we can take 


death.—J esus. à 


To him that overcometh, T will give to eat of the 


hidden manna.—St. John the Divine. 


That through death he might destroy him that 
had the power of death, and deliver them who 
through fear of death were all their lifetime subject 
to bondage.—FPaul. 


The wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality and without hy- 
pocrisy.—J ames, iii., 17. 

And these signs shall follow them: In my name 
shall they cast out devils; they shall take up serpents; 
and if they drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt 
them; they shall lay hands on the sick and they 
shall recover.—J esus. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEB. 5, 1876. 


Ww are prepared to furnish a few hundred complete sets 
of the first series of Bible Articies consisting of fifteen num- 
bers of the WEEKLY, for one dollar, postage paid. Our 
friends should lose no opportunity to bring these articles to 
the attention of those whom they can interest. A careful 
study of all of them is necessary to a complete understand- 
ing of the great and all-important truth that is yet to be re- 
vealed; which must be carefully and judiciously brought be- 
fore the world, as the sun comes upon it, bringing first the 
preak-of-day, next its dawn, and afterward its full meridian 
eplendor. 


mamy ve 4 
THE DOUBLE TRIANGLE ; 
OR, THE SIX-POINTED STAR IN THE EAST. 


cognizance, up to and including the last effect that stands 
now, on the apex of development. No single thing ever 
occurred that did not haye a competent productive 
force behind it, which force was also a product of some an- 
terior productive movement, Looking at the world in this 
light, there is nothing in it that can be thrown aside as un- 
worthy to be taken into consideration, when the wise person 
presumes to formulate the various stages of progression so 
that the several parts, as parts, as well as their relations to 
the whole may be better understood. 

Considered in this view, it may be easy to comprehend 
the reasons that cause those who are in the advance to-day, 
to fossilize to-morrow. They bear the same relations to the 
growth of human society as a whole, that the blocks of 
stone of which the building is being constructed, bear to the 
structure when it is completed; they serve as stepping- 
stones over which others climb, and upon which others 
stand to become in turn, the same to others who shall go 
beyond them still, and higher. Thus, to go no further back 
than our own day and times, when Spiritualists came out of 
the churches, the church was more intolerant to them than 
it has been since to any further-on development, while to 
this development the Spiritualists themselves, or alarge part 
of them—those who have fossilized in Spiritualism—have 
been more intolerant of the next stone in this structure 
above, than any of the sects behind them; that is to say, 
their out-spoken opposition has been more evident, and 
their denunciation more bitter than that of those who once 
were so severe on them. 

And what is true of Spiritualists who are the fixed 
stones over which others have climbed to reach beyond 
their possibilities, is also true of those who have thus 
reached beyond. Spiritualism is the last phase o f exclu- 
sive religious development. To go beyond Spiritualism is 
to go into freedom, isto begin the next story of the editice 


For we have seen his star in the Hast, and we are come to worship | of which Spiritualism completed the next lower. Out of 


him.—Sr. MATTHEW, Íi., 2. 


This figure is allegorical of the truth, to the exposition of 


which the WEEKLY is now devoted. It has been clearly 


shown in our present series of leading articles that it repre- 
sents the coming blending together of the inhabitants of the 
earth and spirit spheres in a common brotherhood, and the 
establishment thereby of the universal human family. y 
also represents still another and more important truth which 
has not yet been introduced, but which, defined in @ few 
words, is, God in man reconciling the world unto Himself. 
We adopt this diagram as emblematic of our future work 


Spiritualism means into Socialism; means into a develop- 
ment which shall include the perfecting and the unification 
of the several divisions of which the human constitution, 
both individual and collective, is composed. Bat out of 
Spiritualism does not mean into inertia. Beyond it there 
must still be progress in some direction. In a religious 
gense, out of Spiritualism means out of all religious law or 
constraint, or restraint; means into individual freedom; 
means into becoming a law unto one’s self. All develop- 
ment up to and including Spiritualism has been the growth 
of the individual for the individual; in other words, it has 
been disintegrating so far as organic social movements are 
concerned; but when the individual ‘has attained to the 
altitude of freedom, individually, then he is fitted to become 
an integer in the constructive development of the future 
social fabric, That is to say, until an individual is free, he 
or she is not fitted to be of use in the foundation of a new 
order of society. Real growth, growth that comes and re- 
mains, upon which future growth is to be founded, begins 
when the subject has attained: to freedom, All previous 
development is rather a casting off of shackles and means 
and methods; a getting rid of helps after their day of use 
ig over; a casting aside of supports as a cripple does his 
crutch when he regains his strength, indeed, is a getting 
ready to begin to stand alone as an individual entity. For, 
so long as one requires this law to prevent him from falling 
this way, or that caution to guard him against some other 
danger, so long has that one not come to an individualized 
existence; so long has he not been entirely born of the flesh; 


so long is he a part and parcel of, and dependent for sup- 
port upon, that from which he sprung. j 

It should be remembered, however, that all these things, 
both for the individual and for the community, are deter- 
mined by laws as immutable as the universe itself; and that 
there is neither credit in the absolute sense for those who 
occupy the higher, nor is there discredit for those who 
fill the lower stages of development. Indeed, that there 
may be higher growth, some who have grown to the?present 
standard must remain here, fixed, to become the foundation 
for the future to stand upon. So, in the general sense, 
those who remain behind are as necessary to the common 
plan of evolution as are they who go before. It is all one 
structure that is being built—the structure of the human 
family organized, to which there must be the solid, deep- 
down laid foundation-stone, as well as the cap-stone and 
embellishments. But heretofore we have been only hewing 
the timber in the woods; shaping the stones dug in the 
quarries; smelting the metal in the furnaces, and getting 
ready the material generally, with which to begin the rearing 
of the future structure of human society. When the time for 
this process to begin shall have come, then, like Solomon’s 
temple, the materials for the respective parts will come to- 
gether, and the building will go up without so much as the 
click of a hammer. Indeed, the description of the building 
of King Solomon’s temple is the allegorical picture of this 
very thing of which we speak. 

Up to this time at least, it has been the part of the individual 
to stand in contrast to all other individuals; torub his sharp 
corners against the sharper ones of others; to separate from 
all; to be different from and antagonistic to everybody; to 
make war unon everything—in a word, to become distinctly 
individualized; but we do not understand that, having be- 
come thus separated and distinct from everybody and every- 
thing, that he or she is to so remain; is to forever keep 
porcupine quills erect to prick every one who may be 
unfortunate enough to come within the circle of his or her 
domain. But onthe contrary, we conceive that, having be- 
come shaped to fill a niche in King Solomon’s social temple; 
having had the sharp angles of temper and the ugly curves 
of despotism fashioned properly, we shall come into new 
and perhaps undreamed of relations with our brothers and 
sisters of the great human family, which, instead of having 
any existence, has yet got to have even its foundations 
laid. There are evidences abroad in the world, however, 
which point to the early laying of the corner-stone of this 
great temple of the future, into which all the material that 
the Great Architect of the Universe has been shaping for so 
many ages, will be compiled. He makes no waste of sub- 
stance; He cuts no sticks of timber; hews no blocks of 
stone; casts no images of metal; makes no adornments that 
He does not intend to use sometime in the process of con” 
struction. Neither does He employ any unnecessary hands 


to oversee His work; neither any useless workers. His, 


scheme is the essence of economy. To begin with, He had 
no more material than would be needed; and He cannot 
afford to let any of what He had, be lost. Al will be re- 
quired and will be brought into its use before the temple of 
God will be completed on the earth. 

Therefore, having developed into freedom, we must not 
gay that, here the growth must stop. If individuals feel that 
they have done their work; if they feel that they have risen 
to the place which they are to fill, they should remember 
that there are other parts yet to be prepared, and so remem- 
bering, also remember to put no stumbling-blocks in the way 
of those who from behind them, perhaps, may be pressing 
on to gain a position in advance of. them, to arrive at which 
they must needs pass those who are to stand still for a while, 
or permanently. Freedom for to-day means the right to 
use the powers and faculties with which theindividual may 
find himself endowed, according to the dictates of his or her 
own judgment; and it means the same for each and every 
body. Therefore, the person who claims to be free, has no 
right to set up a standard of observance for his neighbor or 
his brethren, and demand that they shall live by it. But 
freedom means a great deal more than this. It means be- 
sides that the latent talent within the individual, having the 
clogs of law and weights of custom set aside, has the right 
to burst the shell of its inclosure and reach out for itself. 
Tt means the gaining of a higher altitude with each circle of 
ascent it makes, rather than to go round and round ina 
fixed orbit eternally. Thus, it matters not how high or 
how low a plane an individual may find himself upon, when he 
comes to his freedom itis his right and duty to advance be- 
yond it, unless forsooth he be one of the foundation stones 
which shall forever set itself fixed in the mud forall the rest 
to stand upon, to be elevated only by future associations 
as part of the common structure. Freedom means this right, 
of course; but it also means the right to go on and up until 
the dome is reached; and it means the right of those in 
whom the elements that must comprise the dome exist, to 
have a way prepared in which they can advance to take 
their places. Perhaps some who shall occupy the loftiest 
places in the final structure, may still be lying unnoticed in 
the mud, not even having been moved from the place in 
which the Master Workman has prepared them for the 
height that they shall occupy, and of which they even may 
be still in utter ignorance. 

The work to which we refer is the great one of the Uni- 
verse, and there are engaged upon it all varieties and kinds 
of workmen, from the Great Architect; to the most insignifi- 
cant servant. Without being aware of it, all mankind is, 
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and ever has{been,divided into working masses, each hav- 
ing its God-appointed overseers and conductors. 


out the pits and obstacles that lie in their way ; 


departments. 


which will be fitted ultimately into its own specific place. 


But it must be borne in mind, that the entrance into free- 
dom by the individual is the point at which he turns from 
Previous 


being worked upon, to be a worker upon others. 
to that point, he is the stone that is being hewn; the 


stick that is being shaped; the metal that is being molded; 
the anything that is being fashioned to be something in the 
When freedom, when individuality is 
attained, then he or she becomes somebody; becomes a 
separate and distinct individuality, to be known thereafter 
The previous process is that 
of putting off, of going through, of, as it were, tearing down 


future edifices. 


by everybody as an individual. 


the obstacles which exist in the material part of the entity, 
to permit the spirit which dwells within to reach the central 


seat of power from which to exercise dominion over all. But 
the process afterward, is one of building up, of taking on; of 
aggregating around the individual center, that which goes to 
beautify the character, and to make it more complete in 
If, after attaining to individuality, some shall 
be able to only appreciate the things that belong to the 
condition in which they find themselves, such will gravitate 
to their proper places, while others, having the elements of 


every sense. 


higher life, will reach out to find it; while others still, 


whose business it is to oversee the processes, will hold the 


mirror up to all, that each may find and know his place, 
and gravitate to fill it. 


Hence it is that, now that some of the race have grown 


into freedom, they cannot understand that there is anything 


beyond the mere fact of right todo the things that as ind- 
ividuals they are inclined to do ; that they cannot understand 
that there is an ideal life beyond the present, to which free- 
dom is the vestibule, and hence it is that these same some 
cannot see that freedom means the right to urge an ideal 
life, as well as the right to live the present one. The 


higher life is not the one that tends to selfish indulgences 


regardless of the means by which they are acquired, but it 


is that life which finds the greatest amount of enjoyment, 
when it confers most blessings upon others. 


life, for such a life is isolation; it is the effort of an entity, 
to make whatever comes within its reach, subservient to its 
selfish ends, and reducing it to such use, turns it to ashes 
upon the lips of its enjoyment. 

Thus it is that a large part of that which binds the sepa- 
rate parts of creation together—the positive and the nega- 
tive poles of the races—produces misery rather than that 
for which it was designed. Love is the attractive power 
between these separate poles; is the force by which they 
are united; and when any other power than this is used to 
force them to unite, the union is seeming only. Hence this 
attractive power must be set free to do its work, or else 
the individuals of the sexes can never gravitate to where 
they naturally belong; and until they do thus gravitate, the 
beginning of the construction of the human family cannot 
be made, for that family cannot include any save such as 
+‘ stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
us free,” and no one can enter upon such liberty until 
he or she has conquered self; until the passions and the ap- 
petites of the material body become subservient to the higher 
uses of the spirit, and are made to minister unto it rather than 
to exist to enslave it by compelling it to contribute to their 
demands. All higher life is action for some purpose 
beyond the mere satisfaction that may belong to the act 
itself, and if no such purpose is attained by any given act 
that act is one of selfishness, in gaining the product of 
which, ithe greater good that would have flowed to the actor, 
could he have entered upon it with the higher thought than 
self predominant, is lost. 

While therefore advocating freedom for all. and the right 
of each to freedom in which to exercise all the capacities 
with which he may have been endowed by causes prior to 
himself, there is still an ideal life to which we would have 
every one reach forward; which we would have every one 
keep before his mental vision as the objective point to- 
ward which his lfe ought to be directed; and thus con- 
demning none, but justifying all, do what we can to help 
each one to rise into that realm where ‘‘the windows of 
heaven shall be opened,” and ‘‘ blessings which there shall 
not be room enough to receive,” enjoyed. 


——_— > +8) _+___———- 


AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


We feel sure that our friends, everywhere, will rejoice 
with us for the brilliant victory which has at last crowned 
our persistent efforts to make the subject of social reform a 
proper one for consideration on the public platform and in 
the public press. That there has been a very marked, not to 
say wonderful, change going on in the public mind relative 
to this and cognate subjects, must have been apparent to our 
readers from the treatment which the press, generally—we 
can say almost univergally—has extended us since the be- 


Tt is as 
much the divinely appointed task of some to lay out the 
work which must be done; to press the wor kers on; to point 
indeed, to 
hold up to the gaze of all mankind the ideal of the com- 
pleted structure. asit is for others to work wholly in separate 
Those who belong to distinct departments 
may be known by their confining themselves to some specific 
work, which, for the time being, seemingly perhaps, has no 
connection with the common constructive plan, but 


That person 
who lives for self alone lives not at all, in the better sense of 


people. 


ginning of our lecture season, August 20th, at Albany, N. Y.; 
but it lacked some special and crowning occasion, to which 
no answer could be made, before it was proper to claim a 
general victory along the whole line of battle. 

That occasion was furnished at Washington. At the 
National Capital, one of the largest and most brilliant audi- 
ences that had ever gathered in Ford’s Opera House, as- 
sembled on the 20th of January, to listen to a lecture pon 
“The Human Body the Temple of God,” from one whom 
the Government, scarcely three years ago, had endeavored to 
crush. We have never been at a loss to secure the approval 
of our audiences for the ideas and theories advanced, but 
the ovation bestowed upon them by this assemblage of 


prominent men and women representing, as they did, not 


only the various parts of the werld, but also its breadth of 
intellect, has never been equalled anywhere. From this 
time forth it may safely be affirmed that social reform is an 
acknowledged fact. 

This is something more than a matter for personal gratula- 
tion. It is proof that it is only necessary to be able to get 
these new truths before representative people to have them 
quickly become subjects for popular public consideration, 
and soon thereafter to become also subjects for public action. 
It is not necessary that truth shall ever drag itself along the 
by-ways of life, fearing, or else unable to reach the ears and 
hearts of those who, at least for the moment, control the 
public interests. On the contrary, we believe that the time 
is rapidly approaching in which the truth will be a welcome 
guest in the places that are, and that should be the highest 
and the most to be respected in the land. Suppose that 
when Jesus was on the earth, He had been received by the 
people who held and exercised the power, and that they had 
adopted his teachings and enacted them into law ? Is it not 
easy to conceive that we should now have been enjoying 
millennial life? Now these same teachings are not always 
to be cradled in a manger; are not always to be rejected by 
all save the most humble and lowly. But they are to be accept- 
ed and lived by those who stand in the advaneed positions 
of society, and become the recognized rules of life and action, 
both individual and collective. And when this shall come 
to be, then, and not till then, will Christ’s real kingdom 
have been established on the earth; will the reign of love 
and good will have been begun. 

We consider it a most propitious sign of the times that the 
truths which lie at the base of social redemption should have 
received such an endorsement as was given them by that 
Washington audience, and that this endorsement should be 
so boldly proclaimed by: the press reports. But we do not 
wish it to be thought that we refer to these things in any 
spirit of self-exaltation. We are only too thankful that it 
has pleased the Good Father to appoint us te be servants in 
this vineyard of truth, and that He has blessed us with the 
courage and the strength to perform the duties required of 
us, even so poorly as we have. That we have succeeded as 
well as we have is not on account of any merit of our own. 
Had we not had the mighty armament of truth, with which 
to do battle, all the efforts we have put forth, though 
they had been backed by the earnestness of a Peter and the 
eloquence of a Paul, would have come to naught. Therefore, 
more than all who may have been blessed by the light of 
truth which has been shed partly, perhaps, by our efforts, 
have we cause to be humbly thankful for having been 
deemed worthy to do this work; worthy to help to lift the 
cause of social regeneration from the mud into which it had 
been relegated, and to place it on the heights, where the 
world shall come to worship at its shrine. 

Nor could we have been so successful in doing this had 
not our good friends of the WEEKLY rallied round its stand- 
ard and helped us to keep its banners unfurled before the 
Every one who has kindly given aid to the cause, 
either by words or material assistance, has been a co-laborer 


with us in this heaven-ordained work ; and verily such shall 


have their reward, and their names be enshrined in the 
hearts of emancipated millions, who, through the aid given 


,| by them in faith, when aid was heeded, shall come to inherit 


the blessings of pure and holy bodies; for it is to develop 


bodies that may be the resident Temples of God, that the work 


which has been done is destined to accomplish. Therefore, 


let every one who sees that a substantial victory has been 
gained; who has been instrumental, at all, in helping to gain 
it; join with us in thanksgiving to the Power Omnipotent 


and Omnipresent that the fruits of our labors have begun so 


soon to return to us; that the bread that we have cast upon | 


the waters is coming back after so few days only. 

Nor must we neglect, as further evidence, to refer to the re- 
ception with which we metin Congress. It will be remember- 
ed that we were the first of our sex to be granted a hearing five 


years ago by the Judiciary Committee of the House of Rep- 


resentatives on the question of woman’s citizenship. Soagain 
have we been the first of our sex to be permitted ta plead 
our cause of complaint against the Government, before the 
Committees, (this time) of both Houses of Congress, on 
Claims, Nor were we accorded this hearing in any patron- 
izing way, as if it were ‘‘by our favor,” but 1t was given as 
if it were (as indeed it was) our right, and we feel assured 
that every member of those committees is convinced not only 
that we suffered a most grievous personal wrong, but that 
the power of the United States was foully prostituted in the 
attempt to vindicate the reputation of a ‘‘revered citizen.” 
Occurring, as all these things have occurred, on the very 
threshold of the Centennial birthday of eur country’s politi- 
cal emancipation, may we not congratulate friends as well 


as ourselves that it is an auspicious omen which augers well 
for the accomplishment of the further emancipation which 
is required socially ; and that the real dawn of woman’s 
era has come at last; that dawn whieh shall rise into the 
mid-day splendor of womanhood redeemed from all the 
blights that have rested like a mildew on her special mission, 
and enfranchised hy the God-ordained right to become the 
mother of a race of beings “‘ a little lower than the angels.” 


+ 9+ — 


THE GROWTH OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


On Sunday, Jan. 16, R. W. Hume, by request, delivered 
at the Harvard Rooms, an impromptu address on the ma- 
terial, intellectual and spiritual advances of mankind. He 
commenced by stating than man alone, of all animals on 
the earth plane, had the power to originate improvements 
in his condition, and to transmit such improvements to 
posterity. That, in the human family there were two 
movements to be recognized; one particular and individual, 
the other common and general. In regard to the latter 
movement, which was under discussion, the lecturer said 
that all the profitable parts of history might be claimed as. 
records of man’s victories over matter. The labors of the 
childhood of our race were similar to those of children. 
The making of dirt pies, the subjection of matter in its most 
plastic form, clay, was the first operation, asin Babylon and 
Nineveh. Having conquered clay he next turned his at- 
tention to stone, and piled up six and a quarter mullions of 
tons of it in the construction of the great pyramid of Egypt. 
To these triumphs of rude power the Greeks added grace, 
proportion and beauty, though probably their works did 
not equal those of their predecessors in grandeur. From 
man’s mastery of the ruder materials of which the earth is 
‘composed, have sprung the various ramifications of the 
exhibitions of his pewer over the same, at first for the use 
and pleasure of the few, now for the use and pleasure of 
the many. The present age has witnessed his victories over 
the more subtile forms of matter, terminating with the dis- 
section of light and heat, and now he is engaged in the ex- 
amination of those invisible motors that produce the grand- 
est effects, which cannot be measured by the line and rule: 
of the mathematician, er brayed in the mortar of the al- 
chemist. 

The lecturer then traced the intellectual progress of our 
race, in the formation of languages first spoken, then, writ- 
ten, and claimed that the children in our primary schools 
were recipients of knowledge that had been painfully ac- 
quired by the labors of ancient philosophers, such as Thales 
of Miletus, the inventor of the multiplication table, in thou- 
sands of years. Intellectual progress, the speaker said, was 
also exhibited in improvements in forms of government, 
and forms of law. The former originated in the simple 
despotism of the patriarchal form of government, and, ag 
far as man has yet advanced, may be said to terminate with 
what President Lincoln described as ‘‘a government of the 
people, for the people, and by the people.” With regard te 
law, the lecturer stated it to be his opinion that the three most 
ancient empires recorded in the Bible were governed by im- 
perial edicts—not by laws. Setting aside the laws of Moses, 
| which suited the only theocratic democracy the world ever 

saw, he commenced with those of the Spartans, which. 
he said were servile laws. These developed into the mili- 
tary laws of the Romans, and were still further ameliorated 
by the present civil laws of Gt. Britain. But, to introduce the 
the latter, England had to classify mankind, which was 
objectionable; true, at present they obtain here also, but 
the time will soon arrive when we shall develop others. 
more consistent with the genius of our republic. 

The growth of the spiritual element in humanity, the 
lecturer said, could only be recognized in the advances 
made by man in the field of religion. It undoubtedly com- 
menced in gross superstition, but, when invented, gross 
superstition was probably ofj benefit to man. The world 
then was under despotic rule, and the only curb that. 
could be put upon a tyrant was a priest. According to 
history (save in that of a minute fraction of our race, the 
Jews), man elevated the inferior animais into gods. The 
Greeks modified the same as Satyrs, Nerieds, Harpies, etc. 
until at last they represented theix superior deities in the 
forms of perfect human beings. The speaker then glanced. 
at the Mosaic theology, and admitted that the first, and the 

first part of the second command were three thousand yearg 
in advance of the time in which they were promulgate; 
and had secured to Judaism its victory over the p22%nism 
of ancient Greece and Rome. “For,” said the “lecturer, 
“Mohommedanism and Christianity are both daughters of 
Judaism, though the latter has departed from the most 
important ruling of the ancient faith of Judea, viz.: the 
unity of the godhead. The Christian tree planted in ancient 
Rome was there grafted with paganism, and the result is, 
Christians have three gods ; indeed, latterly, the male reli-. 
gion of Moses has, by the most howerfal sect of Christians,,, 
been humanized and adorned by the introduction of another- 
in the form of the Virgin Mary. The address terminated: 
with a glorification of modern Spiritualism, which was: 
claimed to be the jatest and highest development of the- 
spiritual idea of the human family, and was now needed im 
order to keep it in line with the great advance-made on the 
intellectual plane hy modern scientists. At the close of the: 
lecture a unanimous vote of thanks was passed by the Con- 
ference to the lecturer for the discourse he had delivered, 
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SUNDAY MUSINGS. 


WE are glad to record an advance in the ranks of con- 
servative Spiritualists, which seems to have taken place all 
along the line. The reforms so long advocated (almost 
solus) by the WEEKLY, are pressing forward their claims for 
notice, and are receiving the attention they merit in the most 
staid centres. The taboo so long placed upon the advocates 
of such momentous changes is being rapidly removed, and 
the single phase of the phenomenal aspect of Spiritualism no 
longer monopolizes public attention. 

In this city, last Sunday, there were many excellent dis- 
courses delivered, two of which we think well worthy of 
notice. The first of these at the Harvard Rooms, by R. W. 
Hume, is reported elsewhere in this paper, and the second, 
by Prof. S. B. Brittian also merits attention. It was an 
oaation on the Lunatics of Speculation, and in it the learned 
professor alluded forcibly to the wrongs done the laboring 
classes in the following werds. We qucte from the New 
York Heralds report of the lecture: 
= The most stupendous fictions originate in the business of 
the world. They are created by the lunatics of speculation, 
who watch for lawful opportunities to do wrong. They set 
snares for the simple-minded; they qualify the truth in 
many ways, until ordinary lying seems, by contrast, quite re- 
spectable; they seize the staff of life, and hold on to it, and 
thus starve the poor. There is no disguising the fact that the 
laboring classes, even in this country, are suffering under 
great wrongs that demand instant redress.” 

Let us hope that Professor Brittian, having thus exposed 
the evils, will, in his next lecture, point out the remedies. 
Outside of the readers of the WEEKLY, our fellow-citizens 
sadly need instruction on the subject. 

te 


We return our hearty thanks to those of our friends, who, 
for the past few weeks, have been exerting themselves suc 
cessfully in obtaining subscribers. There are no reasons, 
save want of effort, that prevent the doubling of our sub- 
scription lists. Why will not every one make it a point to 
obtain one new subscriber to send in when he or she renews? 
Try it, and see how easy a matter it is. 

ot 


LIFE-SIZE LITHOGRAPH. 


We have just received the first edition of life-size litho- 
graphs of Victoria C. Woodhull, from the lithographic 
establishment of Armstrong & Oo., of Boston, Mass. They 
are splendid pictures, both as a work of art and as like- 
messes. They are printed on heavy paper 20x24 inches, 
and specially adapted for framing. They will be sent post- 
paid, securely wrapped to guard against damage, to any 
address for 50 cents. The common price of lithographs 
of this size is $2; but we have arranged with the publisher 
to furnish them in large quantities at such rates that they 
can be resold at the price named without loss to us. They 
gre thus put within the means and reach of everybody who 
desires to have a splendid life-size portrait of the Hditor-in- 
Chief of the WEEKLY, who has devoted her life wholly to 
the inauguration of a new dispensation on earth, in which 
misery, vice and crime shall have no place. 

In reply to many letters asking for ~‘ dealer’s terms” we 
would say that the lithographs may be ordered by express 
by the half dosen, dozen, or more at 40 cents, the usual 
price, less the postage. In explanation of the delay that has 
occurred in sending lithographs we would say that the 
-second edition has been delayed, but will be received within 
a day or two, when all orders will be filled.—[Manaaina 


EDITOR]. 


poo 

A BILL has been introduced into the New York Legisla- 
ture to enable married women to conduct business as 
individuals, separate and apart from their husbands, and 
giving them the supreme control of their own property. 
Now, let a bill be introduced placing the persons of wives 
equally under the protection of the law with their property, 
and another step to the final legal emancipation of women 


will be made. 


hsm 
POSTAL CARD NOTICES. 


We teel constrained to say that we must insist upon some 
attention being given to the postal card notices that have 
been addreased to delinquent subscribers. Most of these 
have been twice notified of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions by the sending in the WEEKLY of bills for the 
coming year; and now they have been notified by a per- 
sonal card sent to their several addresses separate from the 
paper. We repeat that we must insist upon some acknowl- 
edgement as set forth in the appeal printed upon the postals, 
or we shall be obliged to resort to more extreme measures 
to purge our lists of the names of those who continue to 
receive the WEEKLY with no intention of payment. We 


also call the attention of subscribers to the bills for renewal, 
of subscription, now being sent out weekly, wrapped in the 


aper, and request prompt attention for them. 
Ee 
LECTURE ENGAGEMENTS. 


The United States Lecture Bureau has jusr completed an 
engagement with Mrs. Woodhull for a trip of sixty nights, 
beginning in Memphis, Tenn., Sunday, February 6th, and 
extending to all the principal eities and towns of the South- 
‘ern States: Those whe have been expecting fer to revisit 
the West will have to wait patiently until this engagement 


| the hands of alj,. No longer driyen into obscure garrets and 


expires, when ‘she will make appointments in all Western 
places where she is engaged. All applications for lectures 
should hereafter be addressed to the United States Lecture 
Bureau, care box 3,791, New York City. Our advices are 
so incomplete that we can make no further announcements, 
save that the lecture at Memphis is put over until Feb. 6. 

X <p 


MRS. WOODHULL IN THE FIELD. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


(From the Valley Sentinel, Carlisle, Pa. Jan. 21 1876.) 


Victora C. Woodhull, whose name has become familiar to 
the reading portion of the people of the United States, made 
her debut in Rheem’s Hail, on last Monday evening. Mrs. 
Woodhull appeared on the stage, and for an hour and-a-halt 
commanded the entire attencion of the audience. She ad- 
vanced many new and radical ideas, and told some 
sturtling truths. Mrs. Woodhull is a very pleasant and 
fiuent speaker, commands a ready flow of choice language 
anai the most gifted female orator who has yet visited 

arlisle. 


(From the Carlisle, Pa., Herald, Jan. 20 1876.) 


MRS. WOODHULL’S LECTURE. 
This lady lectured in Rheem’s Hall, on Monday evening 


The evening was wet and disagreeable. A fair audience was 
present, however. When Miss Tennie, who has a very 
pleasing address, had concluded the reading of a poem, Mrs. 
Woodhull, appeared on the stage, and commenced her lec- 
ture, which continued for an hour and a half. In justice to 
this lady, we are constrained to say that we went to the hall 
prejudiced against her, but we freely acknowledge that we 
have never listened to a lecture that aboundod with so many 
solid, substantial truths, and so replete with instruction. 
We wished, as we heard this lady, gifted with much more 
than ordinary discriptive powers, that every husband and 
wife, as Well as ‘every parent in the place, had been present, 
for we feel assured they would have been benefited by the 
lecture. Her ideas, many of them new, contained startling 
truths, worth the consideration of every well-wisher of his 
race. Mrs. W. isa graceful and gifted oracor; clothing her 
subject in chaste and beautiful language. Should she visit 
Carlisle again, she would have a crowded house. 


[From the Mirror. Carlisle (Pa.) Jan. 18, 1876.] 


A. good audience assembled in Rheem’s Hall last night to 
hear Victora C. W oodhull discuss the *“ Theory of life, so- 
cially. Promptly at 8 o’c1ock, Mrs. Woodhull stepped upon 
the stage and Opened her lecture by reciting from the 
sacred writ the passage upon which her theory is based, and at 
once entered upon the consideration of her subject with a 
spirit and earnestness, which won the closest attention of her 
audience. Many of her passages were peculiary forcible, and 
thoughout, the lecture was deeply interesting, thoroughly 
chaste, logical and eloquent. Our space is too limited to per- 
mit even a brief report of the line of argument, ora conpre- 
hensive idea of the lecturess’ faith, assertion, proofs or 
theories, but this we must say: throughout, the lecture was 
suoh as any pure, intelligent mind could safely listen to and 
highly appreciate, if not for faith in its teachings, at least for 
its eloquence, earnestness and manner of delivery. Mrs. 
Woodhull will have no trouble in obtaining a full house 
should she lecture here again. 


From The Sunday Gazette, Washington, D. C. Jan. 16, 1876.) 


MRS, VICTORIA ©. WOODHULL, 


Not the least remarkable of the revolutions wrought in the 
sentimeuts, feelings, and conduot of the people of this coun- 
try. and in the tone of the public press, is that which has 
taken place in respect of Mrs. Victoria Woodhull,and the 
peculiar social theories of which she is the especial 
and distinguished exponent. 

A. few years since, this lady was the object at which the 
poisoned arrows of slander, contumely and scorn from a 
thousand quivers were directed. Every vile and disgraceful 
epithet within the vocabulary of our language was hurled at 
her devoted head. All that the ingenuity and malignity of 
the most unscrupulous could devise was done, not only to 
blacken and make infamous her private character, and drive 
her from the public rostrum, but to make her the one social 
outcast in whose behalf neither justice should be invoked nor 
respectful consideration be awarded, 

With a few honorable exceptions, the entire press of the 
country lent itself to the ignoble work of abusing and ma- 
ligning this lady: attributing to her sentiments she never 
expressed or avowed, theories she was never in aftilia tion 
with, and charging her with utterances which were a foul libel 
on every feeling of her heart. Trampling under foot every 
generous and manly feeling, losing sight of her claims upon 
them as a women and mother, to courteous and respectful 
treatment, the press everywhere, in its zeal to pander to a 
morbidly diseased public sentiment, left nothing undone to 
heap odium on her personal character and make infamous her 
public teachings. Nor was this all. The power and author- 
ity of the federal Government must needs be invoked to aid 
in the nefarious work of crushing this weak and defenceless 
woman, whose only offense was that she had stripped away 
the mask and revealed in all its hideousness the sorrow and 
suffering, the mental and moral abasement that permeated 
the social life of our people. She had probed the outward, 
seeming and discovered the leprosy within; she had torn 
from certain pampered social pets the hypocritical cloak 
that concealed the deformity of their actual lives, and lo! 
the Government and press must rush to the rescue, and by 
abusing the prerogatives of each, seek through defamation 
and abuse to break the force of the truths uttered. 

Had the evils so boldly declared by Mrs. Woodhull to exist 
been but the figment of a diseased brain; had it not been 
seen and known of all men that her statements. were true; 
had not both men and women in the privacy of their own 
homes admitted the absolute necessity for some radical 
change in our present social system, there canbe no doubt 
but that this lady, under force of all the appliances used for 
her destruction, must have been driven into an obscurity 
from which she could never again have hoped to emerge, 

But what do we see? Mrs. Woodhull—who but a few 
years ago was the target at which a thousand envenomed 
shafts were aimed, against whom myriads of tongues were 
wagging and myriads of pens scribbling, who was held up as 
a consummate moral leper, against whom every man’s voice 

nd hand should be raised, who could find only second-rate 
halls in whigh to be allowed to declare what her views really 
were, and had these most infamously distorted—is to-day 
admitted to be engaged in a great and noble work. No lon- 
ger shunned, her society is sought by the best and purest in 
the laud, and from being an object of vituperation and abuse, 

she fag become one of courteous and respectful attention at 


out-of-the-way halis, she finds it impossible to comply with 
one-twentieth of the invitations received to lecture in the 
best audience chambers in the laud. An end has come to 
misrepresenpation, too; and now the press everywhere dis- 
covers an: eagerness to acquaint its readers with the views 
of this lady as declared py herself, 

This change, so oreditable to the people and press of the 
country, cannot fail of being especially gratifying to Mrs. | 


Woodhull, She has battled against the most tremendous 


odds, and won a signal triumph. Through contumely and 
scorn; through sadness, imprisonment, and tears; through 
persecution almost unto death, she has never faltered, but 
with a courage and heroism born of a concious rectitude of 
purpose, has devoted herself with singular fidelity to the 
work of regenerating her race, and lifting the fell incubus 
which has well nigh crushed out all purity from the social 
life of our people. 

In the relentless storm of obloquy through which she hag 
passed, in the deepest gloom that has enveloped her steps, in 
the darkest night of desolation and misery that has come 
upon her life, thislady has never for one moment allowed 
her faith in a final vindication of her own character and the 
correctness of her principles to be shaken. And that vin- 
dication has come; not in the general acceptance of her 
views perhaps, but in the acknowlegdement of their right to 
respectful consideration, and in the disposition every where 
manifested to admit that Mrs. Woodhull’s advocacy of them 
in no sense derogates from her claim to recognition as a 
ady. 

Itis a gigantic step forward in the direction of solving 
this vexed social problem, when the best men and women in 
the land, admitting the necessity for its candid discussion 
no longer malign those who devote themselves to that be- 
half; when there is a disposition to call things by there right, 
names, and demand that the standard of moral excellence 
to which one class is required to measure up, shall be that by 
which the lives of all clases must be judged. 

With the advent of this new era, Mrs. Woodhull will fill 
altogether a different place in the estimation of the public 
from that which ignorance and malice have bitherto assigned. 
her. From being denounced as the enemy of a wise, pure, 
and well-organized social system, she will be recognized ag 
among the ablest of those who have striven to establish it; 
from being thuught inimical to the sanctity of home, she will 
be looked on as pre-eminently the advocate of unions that shall 
be unto death, as the up-builder of homes on whose altars will 
ever be enthroned a deathless and changeless love; and from 
the lips of many who have denounced and abused her will 
come forth blessings on her name, 

When the thoughts and feelings and theories of to-day 
have become things that were—swept by the advancing 
cycles into the great eternity of the past; when impartial 
history has given to each its meed of praise, and the names 
of individuals have been recorded therein, who, by reason 
of elevation of thought, refinement of feeling, and purity of 
living, have most commended themselves to the enlighened 
appreciation of the world—that of Victoria 0. Woodhull will 
be found embalmed in characters of living light upon its 
brightened pages, as amongst the truest and noblest benefac- 
tors of her race, as one who toiled and suffered that men and 
women everywhere might be induced to 


“ Sow love and taste its fruitage pure, 
Sow peace and reap its harvest bright; 
Sow snnneams on the rock and moor 
And find a harvest home of light,” 


DA dani 
BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS. 
“ Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts aro the roots, 
Kmd words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 
G Love is tae sunshine 
That warms into life; 
For only in darkness 
row hatred and strife.” 


‘‘ Serves best the Father he who most serves man, 
And he who wrongs humanity, wrongs Heaven.” 


“There is no such thing as chance in all God’s universe.” 
“Truth feareth nothing so much as concealment, and de 
sireth nothing so much as clearly to be laid open to all.” 


“ Satan now is wiser than of yore, 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor.” 


JOHN BEESON AND MARRIAGE, 
BY WARREN CHASE. 

Our venerable brother makes a strike at marriage in reply 
to questions, as he says, in the WEEKLY of Jan 22, but strikes 
so wide from the mark that I take the liberty of pointing it 
out to him, in the hope that he will tell us more plainly what 
he thinks about it. His four items of answer apply wholly 
tothe union of the sexes, which is not marriage in this 
country. There is as much, or nearly ag much, union of the 
sexes out of as in marriage laws. If he had used the words, 
come together, where he uses marry and marriage, his points 
would have been nearly correct, except that in the fourth 
and last item it is often the case that parties are naturally 
attracted at one time and naturally repulsive at an other, or 
that one often becomes disgusted with the other who was in- 
tensely beloved. This occurs very often in our present sys- 
tem of legal tieing. But this is not the subject nor the ques- 
tion. Marriage in ourcountry is a legal institution, although 
clerical gentlemen and ladies are authorized to legalize it by 
cermony. It makes the woman the property of the man, 
changing even her name and that of her offspring to his, and 
only restricting his control of that property, prohibiting him 
to murder, and in some States, to whip the property, but 
allowing him to commit rape on it three hundred and sixty- 
five times a year, or till the victim dies; or to compel her to 
bear children, however unwilling she may be, and to take 
the children from her at will; to so abuse her that she can- 
not live in the house with him, and then advertise her and. 
forbid. any person harboring or trusting her on hig account; 
to rob her of her earnings, as the owner did his slaves, and 
compel her to work without pay, till life is worn out with 
drudgery, and all the time abuse her sexually as no brute in 
creation is abused. As there are plenty of cases where all 
these evils are inflicted,the instances of harmonyare no excuse 
for the continuance of the law, since they would be as secure 
and happy without as with it. Here is the marriage law of 
our country producing more misery and crime every year 
than ever the slave laws of our country did. lt is ashame 
that we have not more bold and fearless reformers to speak 
out against it, and that we must shuffle off on the subject of 
true and false relations of the sexes to ayoid attacking the 
evil. This branch of the great segtarian tree of Christianity 
bears the worst fruit of any, and yet we have- Spiritualists 
who want to shape anew the tree and save this unholy branch 
and its evil fruits. I need not again repeat my substitute, ag 
the readers of the WEEKLY already know what itis. Speak 
out friend Beeson, and let Mrs. Grundy grunt. She cannot 
hurt you or me, 


Feb, 5, 1876.. 
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Have you seen the Wonderful Type- 
Writing Machine ? 


N 


No more pen paralysis! No more spinal curyature 
because of the drudgery of the pen. The Type- 
Writer has found rapid acceptance wherever intro- 
duced, and has fully sustained the claim that its work 
is twice as fast, three times as easy and five times 
legible as that of the pen.. It paragraphs, punctuates, 
underscores and does figure work—in a word, all 
things necessary to the production of a perfect manu- 
script. Any size or quality of paper may be used, and 
the most satisfactory results obtained, at a saving in 
time and strength of at least one hundred per cent 
The Type-Writer “manifolds ” fifteen copies at once, 
and its work can also be copieu in the ordinary 
eopy-press. 

READ THE FOLLOWING INDORSEMENTS. 


What Mr. Jenny, of the New York Tribune, says 
about it: 

New York, June 10, 1875. 
DENSMORE, Yost & Co.: 

Gentlemen—I am an earnest advocate of the Type- 
Writer. Having thoroughly tested its practical worth, 
I find ita complete writing machine, adapted toa wide 
range of work. The one I purchased of you several 
weeks since has been in daily use, and gives perfect 
satisfaction. I can write with it more rapidly and 
legibly than with a pen, and with infinitely greater 
ease. Wishing you success commensurate with the 
merits of your wonderful and eminently useful in- 
vention, I am, respectfully yours, 

E. H. JENNY. 


Orricz or Dun, BARLOW & Co., Com. AGENCY, } 
835 BROADWAY, New York, Dec. 8, 1874. 


Gentlemen—The Type-Writers we purchased of you 
last June for our New York, Albany and Buffalo 
offices have given such satisfaction that we desire you 
to ship machines immediately to other of our offices 
at Baltimore, Cincinnati, Detroit, Hartford, Louisville, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and no more to our New 
York office, 335 Broadway. 

We think very highly of the machine, and hope you 
will meet with good success. Respectfully yours, 

DUN, BARLOW & CO. 


OFFICE OF WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO., } 
Cuicago, July 8, 1874. 


DENSMORE, Yost & Co.: 


Qenilemen—Having had the Type-Writer in use in 
my office during the past two years, I do not hesitate 
to express my conviction of its great value. Its best 
recommendation is simply to say that it is a complete 
writing machine. The work of writing can be done 
with it faster, easier and with a better result than is 
possible with the pen. The time required to learn its 
use is not worth mentioning in comparison with the 
advantages afforded by the machine. Yours truly. 

ANSON STAGER. 


What Governor Howard of Rhode Island says: 


PHENIX, R. I., March 27, 1875. 
DENSMORE, Yost & Co.: 
Gentlemen—W e have now had the Type-Writer about 
a month, and are entirely satisfied with it. There can 
be no doubt in regard to its usefulness. When I saw 
the advertisement of the machine originally I had little 
faith in it. An examination surprised me, but not so 
much as the practical working has. We have no 
trouble whatever with it, and it is almost constantly 
in operation. I think that it must rank with the great 
beneficial inventions of the century. Very truly 
yours, HENRY HOWARD. 


MORRISTOWN, June 29, 1875. 
DENSMORE, Yost & Co.: 


last March I have used ever since, and I wish to ex- 
press my sense of its very great practical value. In 
the first place, it keepsin the most perfect order, never 
failing in doing its work. I find also, after haying 
used it for four months, that I am able to write twice 
as fast as with the pen, and with far greater ease. The 
mechanical execution has become so far instinctive 
that it takes far less of the attention of the mind than 
was the case with the pen, leaving the whole power of 
the thought to be concentrated on the composition, 
the result of which is increased vigor and strength of 
expression. ‘The result is also so far better than the 
old crabbed chirography that it is a great relief both 
to myself and to my correspondents. The sermons 
written in this way are read with perfect ease by in- 
valids and those who for any cause are kept from. 
church on Sunday, which fills a want often felt by 
ministers. And altogether. if I could not procure 
another, I would not part with this machine for a 
thousand dollars; in fact, I think money is not to be 
weighed against the relief of nerve and brain that it 
brings. Yours, very truly, 
JOHN ABBOTT FRENCH, 
Pastor First Pres. Ch., Morristown, N. J. 


Every one desirous of escaping the drudgery of the 
pen is cordially invited to call at our store and learn 
o` us2 the Type-Writer, Use of machines, paper 
and instructons FREE. 

All kinds of copying done upon the Type-Writer. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DENSMORE, YOST & CO., 


General Agents, 707 Broadway, N. Y. 
Orders filled by WoopHuti & CLAFLIN, P.O. Box 3791 


A New and Valuable Work. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE BIBLE 


Philosophy & Science. 


Dr. J. PILKINGTON, of California, has written a 
striking Pamphlet with the above title. A pernsal of 
its mass of facts will better post and fortify the Lib- 
eral mind as to ecclesiastical pretensions and the per- 
secutions of the Church in all ages, than many a more 
bulky and ambitious work. Liberal friend, no fitter 
work can be selected to hand to your bigoted neighbor 
of the Church than this iostructive pamphlet. Anx- 
ious to spread the truth, we have reduced the price of 


this work (whcih is elegantly printed in clear type, on } 


fine white paper), to twenty cents, postage 2 cents. 32 
large pages. 
INDEPENDENT TRACT SOCIETY, 
Publishers Worcester, Mass. 


(876. NEW BOOKS. 1876. 


““SEXUAL FREEDOM;”’ 
Free Love and Free Lovers. 
NINE ESSAYS, 


BY CHAS. W. BENNETT. 


A first rate little work to go out among the masses. 
The arguments used are forcible. 
The 5. S. Jones School of Spiritualists have here 
the tables turned on them with tact and coolness. 
Read it by all means. Only 10c by Mail, 
IND. TRACT SOCIETY, Publishers, 


Worcester, Mass. 


Victoria C. Woodhull. 


‘'GOLDEN SENTENCES,’’|. 


FROM HER OWN WRITINGSS® 
COMPILED RY SEWARD MITCHELL’ 


This is printed on fine solid book papor, with bor- 
der, (8x12 inches) for framing. k 

A Splendid Ornament:for the parlors of Radical 
Spiritualists. 

Sent, rolled, for 10c. Also 


What Constitutes A True 


Reformer ? 
BY SEWARD MITCHELL. 


A series of Golden Rules, which should be found on 
every man’s door-pnst. 
A few hundred only left. Sent for 3 cent stamp. 


IND. TRACT SOCIETY, Publishers, 
Worcester, Mass 
Catalogues free. 


THE WORLD’S 


Sixteen Crucified Saviors; 


OR, 
CHRIST/ANITY BEFORE CHRIST. 
CONTAINING 


New, Startling and Extraordinary Revelations 
in Religious History, which disclose the 
Oriental Origin of all the Doctrines, 
Principles, Precepts and Miracles 
of the 


CHRISTIAN NEW TESTAMENT, 


and furnishing a Key for unlocking many of 
its Sacred Mysteries, besides comprising the 
History of Sixteen Oriental Crucified Gods. 


BY KERSEY GRAVES, à 
Author of “The Biography of Satan” and “The Bible 
of Bibles” (comprising a description of 
twenty Bibles.) 


This wonderful and exhaustive volume by Mr. Graves 
will, we are certain, take high rank as a book of refer- 
ence in the field which he has chosen for it. The 
amount of mental labor necessary to collate and com- 
pile the varied information contained in it must have 
been severe and arduous indeed, and now that it is in 
such convenient shape the student of free thought will 
not willingly allow it to go out of print. But tbe book 
is by no means a mere collation of views or statistics: 
throughout its entire course the author—as will be 
seen by his title-page and chapter-heads—fol'ows a 
definite line of research and argument to the close, 
and his conclusions go, like sure arrows, to the mark. 


CONTENTS. 


Preface; Explanation; Introduction; Address to the 
Clergy. 

Chap. 1.—Rival Claims of the Saviors. 

Chap. 2.—Messianic Prophecies. 

Chap. 3.—Prophecies by the figure of a Serpent. 

Chap. 4.—Miraculous and Immaculate Conception of 
the Gods. 

Chap. 5.—Virgin Mothers and Virgin-born Gods.! 

Chap. 6.—Stars point out the Time and the Savior’s 
Birthplace. ae 

Chap. 7.—Angels, Shepherds and Magi visit the Infant 
Savior. 

Chap. 8.—The Twenty-fifth of December the Birthday 
of the Gods. 


į Chap. 9.—Titles of the Saviors. 
| Chap. 10.—The Saviors of Royal Descent but Humble 
Gentlemen—The Type-Writer which I bought of you | 


Birth. 
Chap. 11.—Christ’s Genealogy. 
Chap. 12.—The World’s Saviors saved from Destruc- 
tigon in Infancy. oe £ 
Chap. 13.—The Saviors exhibit Early Proofs of Di- 
vinity. 

Chap. 1i—'The Saviors’ Kingdoms not of this World. 

Chap. 15.—The Saviors are real Personages. 

Chap. 16.—Sixteen Saviors Crucified. i 

Chap. 17.—The Aphanasia, or Darkness, at the Cruci- 
fixion. 

Chap. 18.—Descent of the Saviors into Hell. 

Chap. 19.—Resurrection of tbe Saviors. 

Chap 20.—Reappearance and Ascension of the Say- 
iors. 

Chap. 21._The Atonement: its Oriental or Heathe 
Origin. 

Chap. 22.—The Holy Ghost of Oriental Origin. _ 

Chap. 23.—The Divine “Word” of Oriental Origin. 

Chap. 24.—The Trinity very anciently a current Hea- 
then Doctrine. 3 à 

Chap. 25.—Absolution, or the Confession of Sins, of 
Heathen Origin. i ; 

Chap. 26.—Oxigin of Baptism by Water, Fire, Blood, 
and the Holy Ghost. r 

Chap. 27.—Tne Sacrament or Eucharist of Heathen 
Origin. 

Chap. 28.—Anointing with Oil of Oriental Origin. 

Chap, 29.—How Men, including Jssus Christ, came to 
be worshiped as Gods. ia 

Chap. 30.—Sacred Cycles explaining the Advent of 
the Gods, the Master-key to the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ. 
Chap. 31.—Christianity derived from ‘Heathen and 
Oriental Systems.” ‘ iS 
Chap. 82.Three Hundred and Forty-six striking 
Analogies between Christ and Crishna. 

Chap. 33.—Apollonius, Osiris and Magus as Gods. 

Chap. 34.—The Three Pillars of the Christian Faith— 
Miracles, Prophecies and Precepts. _ 

Chap. 35.—Logical or Common-sense View of the Doc- 
triee of Divine Incarnation. 

Chap. 36.—Philosophical Absurdities, of the Doctrine 

of the Divine Incarnation. 

Chap. 37.—Physiological Absurdities of the Doctrine 
of the Divine Incarnation, 

Chap. 38.—A Historical View of the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ. 

Chap. 39.—The Scriptural View of Christ’s Divinity. 

Chap. 40.—A Metonymic View of the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ. 

Chap. 41.—The Precepts and Practical Life of Jesus 
Christ. 

Chap. 42.—Christ as a Spiritual Medium. 

Chap. 43.—Conyersion, Repentance and “‘ Getting Re- 
gion ” of Heathen Origin. 4 

Chap. 44.—The Moral Lessons of Religious History. 

Chap. 45.—Conclusion and Review. 

Note of Explanation. 
Printed on fine white paper, large 

12mo, 380 pages, $2.00; postage 20 cts. 
Send orders to WOODHULL & CLAFLIN, P. 0. 

Box 3,791, New York City. 


ABOLISH THE THOUSAND-YEAR OLD PRIVY ABOMINATION | 


From leading Merchants, Publishers, Editors, PhySician 
and Scientific Men. 


READ THE TESTIMONY. 


From the former publisher of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 
New York, Sept. ist, 1875. 
To the Wakefield Earth Closet Co.—GENTs:—Among 
the many useful contrivances of this utilitarian age, 
the Earth Closet holds so prominent a place, that to 
me it seems strange that it has not been more univer- 
saily adopted. Having used the Wakefield in my family 
for four years, considering it the best, I can truly say 
that, in the absence of the water closet, it is indis- 
pensable to the health and comfort of any family. 
Yours for progress, JOHN P. JEWETT. 


From the leading Hardware House in Rochester 
ee ae August 28th, 1875, 
Wakefield Harih Closet Co—Gents: Your Earth 
Closets have given perfect satisfaction, and we recom- 
mend them. Yours truly, 
HAMILTON & MATHEWS. 


297, 299, 301, Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
August 27, 1875. 
Wakefield Earth Closet vo.—GEnts:—I have sold 
quite a large number of your Earth Closets during the 
last four or five years, and have ne er heard a com- 
plaintof one of them, So far as I know, they have all 
worked satisfactorily, and accomplished all you claim 
for them in your pamphlet. Yours truly, 
C. E. WALBRIDGE. 


Office of Brinckerhoff, Turner & Co., No. 109 Duane 
Street, N. Y. 
New York, Aug. 30, 1875. 
Wakefield Horth Closet Co.—DEAR Sirs :—Your 
Closets and out-door attachments have fully answered 
my purpose, and when worn out, shall hope to supply 
with same make. Yours truly. 
E. A. BRINCKERHOFF, Englewood, N. J. 


From the Secretary of the Mutual Benefit Savings 
Bank, No. 1 Center Street, N. Y. 


New York, August 25, 1875. 


Wakefield Harth Closet. Co.—Gents:—After more 
than three years daily use of the Wickfield Earth 
Closet, I have found it fully equal to what is cl imed 
for it. I wish every family in the land, {ich and poor, 
knew experimentally how indispensable this closet is 
for cleanliness, healthfulness and solid comfort in a 
country home. Respectf lly, G. H. BENEDICT. 


Emporium, Pa., August 31st, 1875. 


* * * Jt has been a great convenience to my 
children, day and night, during. the severe winter 
especially. I keep it handy for use in one of the up- 
per bed-chambers. Respectfully, 

W. J. CRAIGER, M. D. 


Matawan, N. J., August 31st, 1875. 


Wakefield Earth Closet Co.--Srrs:—Your Earth 
Closet bas given perfect satisfaction; in daily use for 
two years or more, has never been out of repair. In 
preference to out-door travel, or even water-closets; 
no offensive pipes to get out of order. In sickness, or 
even perfect health, would recommend it in preference 
to any known mode. Yourstruly, J. S. WFITLOCK. 


=P, S.—The ladies would part with any piece of fur 
niture in the house rather than the Earth ciere, 
. 8. W. 


Nyack, N. Y., August, 31st, 1875 
Wakefield Earth Closet Co.—We have used one of 
your Earth Closets now for near three yeas, and it 
has proved to be quite equal to our expectation. We 
do not hesitate to say that where there is imperfect 
drainage and the lack of water closets, the use of the 
Earth Closet seems indispensable for both health and 
comfort. And where members of the family are very 
young, or where they are weak and in delicate health 
we believe that one of your Earth Closets will m 
than pay for itself every year. Our feeling is, tha 
could not think of doing without your invention, 
_A. MCELROY WYLIE, 
Pastor of Presbyterian Church, Nyack, N. 


: New York, Sept. 1st, 187 
_ Having used Earth Closets for some years and k: 
ing their great superiority for household pnrposes ov > 
the oidinary appliances for similar ends, I can cer 
dially commend those of the Wakefield Company to 
the practical consideration of people who have sani. 
tary reform at heart. H. S. Drayton, 

Ed. Phrenological Journal and Life Illustrated. 


From Our Home Hygienic Institute of D i 
Y., Sept. 1st, 1875. °" A 

We have used several of your Earth Closets n 
about our Institution, and cheerfully accord te foe 
the first place, 80 far as our experience goes, and it has 
been not inconsiderable. For all purposes of neatness, 
freedom from smell, and non-liability to get out of re 
pair, they are unsurpassed. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES H. Jackson, Secretary. 


From D. R. Locke (Nasby), Editor Toledo Blade. 
New York, Sept. 1st, 1875. 

I have used one of your best Wakefield Closets for 
three or four years at my residence in Toledo, and it is 
every way satisfactory. I consider your system every 
way equal to the Water Closet system, and in some 
respects superior. It saved me the expense of a water 
close, with trouble of bursting and obstructed pipes, 
and my friends in the country were glad to keep me 
supplied with dry earth, on condition of receiving in 
exchange the product of the closet from time to time, 

Yours respectfully, D. R. LOCKE. 


We have similar letters from the following, among 
many others: 


DR. SAMUEL Lynzs, Norwalk, Conn, 


Joun P. Tuomas, Supt. of the Carolina Mili A 
stitute, Charlotte, N. oP Mibtery, Ts 


Rey. J. B. DRURY, Ghent, N. Y. 


Gro. W. CHARLOTTE, Proprietor Atlanti 
Beaufort, N. C. ae gees 


APR A. C. VAN Epps, “ Valley House,” Binghamton 


F. A. Sounez, Passaic, N. J. 
A. S. Loszz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


We could multiply such indorsements almost indefi- 
nitely. The above are certainly strong enough to con- 
vince the most skeptical of the entire feasibility of 
the DRY EARTH SYSTEM, and the su eriority of our 
patents. For further information address, enclosing 
stamp, s 


THE WAKEFIELD EARTH CLOSET COMPAN Y, 
36 Dey Street, New York. 


PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN; 


A Code of Directions for Avoiding most of the Pains and 
Dangers of Child-bearing. 


EDITED BY M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D., Editor of Taz HERALD or HEA 


Contains suggestions of the greatest value.. Tilton’s Golden Age. 
A work whose excellence surpasses our power to commend.—New York Mail. 
The price by mail, $1, puts it within the reach of all. 


“EATING FOR STRENGTH,” A NEW HEALTH COOKERY BOOK, 


BY M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D 


The book is for the most part uncommonly apt, coming to the 
and is more to the point than many larger works.—New York Tribune. 


One of the best contributions to recent hygienic literature.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


What is particularly attractive about this book is the absence of all hy 
One man’s mother and another man’s wife send me word that these ar 


receipts they ever saw.—#. R. Branson. 


gienic bigotry.—Christian Register 
e the most wholesome and practica 


Iam delighted with it.—H. B. Baker, M. D., of Michigan State Board of Health. 


Sent by Mail for $1. 


Lady Agents Wanted. 


JOSHUA ANTHONY, 
DAIRY FARMER, 


COLETA, WHITESIDE CO., 
ILLINOIS 


SPECIALTIES: 
BUTTER, CHEESE, AND PURE BREED 


BERKSHIRE SWINE. 
Cash Orders Solicited. 


REFERENCES.—First National Bank, Sterling, Dl.; 
Patterson & Co., Bankers, Sterling, Ill. ; 
E. Brookfield, Banker, Rock Falls, 
Hi.; First National Bank, 
Kasson, Minn. 


A SURE CURE FOR GOITRE! 
Sent by mail for Five Dollars. A cure warranted in 
a licases, or money refunded. Address 


DR. E. L. ROBERTS, 
Marshall, Mich, 


A Wee. @) aw SSB is 
Whatitisand Whatitis not 


By A. Brrees Davis. 


With an Appendix. This is a pamphlet of 27 
Sound thinkers have already adored it to PER 
the ablest intellectual efforts of the age. Its views on 
the great theological absurdities of denominationa\. 
Christianity, on Socialism, and on Love and Marriage 
are at once novel and sound. The work is a challenge 
o miniers the World Oren a minds seek ng rest in 
absolute truths of religion, life and 1 
this te mins gion, Ove should read 

The Appendix and Poems are worth the price of the 
book. he first edition being nearly extn ustad; an- 
other is in preparation. 

In this work is shown the only possible hope for 
Communism on this earth. No reader of Mrs. Wood- 
hull’s late articles can afford to remain ignorant of 
what is here boldly flung out to the thinking world. 
Send for Catalogues. 

Price, post paid, 10 cents. Address 


INDEPENDENT TRACT SOCIETY, 
Worcester, Mass, 
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point without the slightest circumlocution 


8 WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY 


GREAT CENTRAL ROUTE. 


SHORT AND FAST LINE ACROSS THE CONTINENT BY THE OLD ESTAB- 
lished and Popular Route via 
The ERIE RAILWAY to SUSPENSION BRIDGE ; 
The GREAT WESTERN OF CANADA to Detroit; 
The MICHIGAN CENTRAL to Chicago; : 
The CHICAGO, BURLINGTON and QUINCY to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Lincoln, Omaha and 
to all points in the great North and Southwest. e: 


Through without change of cars, from New York to Chicago. One change to Omaha, and that in the 
Depot of the Michigan Central in Chicago, from which the C., B. and Q. departs. The hours’ time consumed 
by travelers by other routes to Chicago from the Hast or West in transferring from depot to depot. is sived 
by passengers by this route to get their meals—an advantage over all other routes which deservedly makes 
it the most popular and the best patronized line of travel across the Continent. 


THRouGH TicKETSs to all important towns, ant general information may be obtained at the Company’s 
office, 349 Broadway (corner of Leonard street), New York. 


Condensed Time Table. 


WESTWARD FROM NEW YORK, 
Via Erie & Mich. Central & Great Western R, R’s 


STATIONS. Express. | Z Pe STATIONS. Express. 
Ly*23d Street, N. Y......- . ...| 8.80 A. Mm.|10.45 A. M.||Lv 23d Street, N. ¥........ 6.45 P. Me 
‘ Chambers street. - 8.40 ‘ 10.45 “ ‘© Chambers street ---| 7.00 : 
“ Jersey City..... OHE TOs, “ Jersey City... TWE E 
, “ Hornellsville. .. 8.20 “ 1.50 ‘ “ ‘Hornelisville . 7.40 ‘* >| Fæpress. 
[ec Bumalors. E 12.05 a. m.| 8.10 “ || “* Buffalo......... Ve abe Sees 
Lv Suspension Bridge. 1.10 à. m.| 1.35 P. m.||Ly Suspension Bridge ......} 1.85 “ {| 9.50 p 
At Hamilton....... | 2.45 Sf 2.55- * Ar Hamiltoni.. ie T seene oe 2.55 % 2111.20 a 
‘* London.. .| 5.85 SS | BSB “ “ London... . 85 a. 
= Detroit... 9.40 “* |10.00 ‘ “ Detroit... 00 
t “* Jackson.... - .. {12.15 P. m.| 1.00 a. m.|| “ Jackson.. 
(CMI CapO ee hae ee ...| 8.00 “ {8.00 ¢ © Chicago..... 3 
Ar Milwaukee....... 5.30 A, m.|11.50 A. m, |Ar Milwaukee .............. 11.50 a. m. | 5.30 a. m. 
Ar Prairie du Chein.. 8.55 P. M Ar Prairie du Chein.... ....| .... 8.55 p. m. 
Ar EAIC ROBBOL N i E 11.50 P. M.|7.05 a.m ||Ar La Crosse........---.---- 
ae EE A 6.15 P. M. Ar St. Paul.. 
Ar St. Louis. 8.15 A. M. Ar St. Louis. 
Ar Sedalia. 5.40 P. M Ar Sedalia... 
_ © Denison.. 8.00 “ $ “© Denison .. 
| © Galveston 10.45 “ 5 “© Galveston........ 
Ar Bismarck.. 11.00 P. m Ar Bismarck...,. 
“ Columbus . . 5.00 A. M. .... “ Columbus 6.30 
| “ Little Rock... 7.80PM linon SMT ithe ROCKIN Ss, os secs ees sees 5 
Ar Burlington. 8.50 A. M i Ar Burlington .............. 7.00 P. m. 
“ Omaha..... . {11.00 P. m: i pe OMBANGaoinaeelnese sie see 7.45 A. M. | .. 
i 7 Cheyenne... POEGA 3 “ Cheyenne.............-.- 12.50 P. M. 
ROYK EA T AEE HRUE See OR Men e E e aAA 5.30 *“ 2 
/ e San Francisco.......--.--- BER ‘© San Francisco... 8.30. * iS 
Aen (rales Dube te eels aletelcleletereiets 6:40 A. M| .... Ar Galesburg -. 4.45 P.M. a 
i « Quincey Feee. Bs zar aye, “ Quincey... 9.45 “ 3 
t“ St. Joseph.. 30 “ St. Joseph.. 8.10 A. m. : 
| « Kansas City.. pune “ Kansas City. 9.25 « 
| © Atchison...» : ae “ ‘Atchison . ‘war « 
|  Leavenworth..... | t Leavenwo. .|12.40 noon. 
t“ Denver. .... a Se CIO bare iicte seni oaaae eigen etary 


a) 


Through’ ‘Sleeping Car Arrangements 


9.15 A. m.—Day Express from Jersey City (daily except Sunday), with Pullman’s Drawing-Room Cars 
and connecting at Suspension Bridge with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, arriving at Chicago 8.00 p.m 
the following day in time to take the merning trains from there. 

7.20 r. m.—Night Express from Jersey City (daily), with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, runs through to 
Chicago without change, arriving there at 8.00 a. m., giving passengers ample time for breakfast and take 
the morning trains to ail points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


CONNECTIONS OF ERIE RAILWAY WITH MAIN LINES AND BRANCHES OF 


Michigan. Central & Great Western) Railways. 


At St. Catharines, with Welland Railway, for Port Colborne. 

At Hamilton, with branch for Toronto and intermediate stations; also with branch to Port Dover. 

At Harrisburg, with branch for Galt, Guelph, Southampton and intermediate stations. 

At Paris, with G. W. R. branch for Brantford and with Goderich branch Grand Trunk Railway. 
$ At London, with branch for Petrolia and Sarnia. Also with Port Stanley Branch for Port Stanley, an 
daily line of steamers from there to Cleveland. in a RENG saa 

it, wi i i je Railway for Port Huron, Branch Grand Trunk Railway. Also De 
Leni Cee Cakes ae nto Borod and intermediate stations. Aleo Detroit & Bay City age 
Branch Lake S. & M. S. R. R. to Toledo. 

At Wayne, with Flint & Pere M. R. R. to Plymouth, Holy, etc. 

At Ypsilanti, with Detroit, Hillsdale & Hel River R. Rs, for Manchester, Hillsdale, Banker’s, Waterloo 
Columbia City, N. Manchester, Denver and Indianapolis. 

At Jackson, with Grand River Valley Branch, for Eaton Rapids, Charlotte, Grand Rapids, Nuncia, Pent- 
water, and all intermediate stations. Also, with Air Line for Homer, Nottowa, Three Rivers and Cassopolis. 
Also with Jack; Lansing & Saginaw Branch, for Lansing, Owosso, Saginaw, Wenoña, Standish, Crawford 
and intermediate stations. Also with Fort Wayne, Jack & Saginaw R. R. for Jonesville, Waterloo, Fort 
Wayne, and Fort Wayne, Muncie & Cin. R. R. to Cincinnati. 

At Battle Creek, with Peninsular R. R. apts ; 

a i en Branch, to G. Junction, South Haven, etc. 
R E toe a Soa eTe stations. Also with Branch of L, S. & M. 

At Lawton, with Paw Paw R. R. for Paw Paw. 

At Niles, with South Bend Branch. 

At New Buffalo, with Chicago & Mich. Lake 8. R. R. for St. Joseph, Holland, Muskegon, Pentwater and 
all intermediate stations. 

At Michigan City, with Indianapolis, Pern & Cniceg B B. Also with Louisville, New Albany & Chi- 
cago R. R. 

. At Lake, with Joliet Branch to Joliet. 
/ At Chicago, with all railroads diverging. 


Also with G. ids & Ini, 
RR. Rap 


oa A VALUABLE DISCOVERY.—Dr. J. P. Miller, a 


JUBILEE AND CONCERTO ORGANS, deiphia. has discovered that the extract of cratberrier 


THE BEST. 


/and hemp combined cures headache, either bilions, 

‘dyspeptic, nervous or sick headache, neuralgia and 

nervousness. ‘This is a triumph in medical chemistry, 

and sufferers ail over the country are ordering by 

mail. He prepares it in pills at 50 cents a box. The 

Doctor is largely known and highly respected.—Phila 
elphia Bulletin. 


t HA- 


VEN ORGAN CO., 


\ è ê e 
i Excelsio, Do Your Own Printing 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes 
Portable $9 etc. Largersizes forlarge ae 
Se Business Men do their printing and 
N advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
ialpastime for spare hours. BOYS 
ar have greatfun and make money fast 
Printing atprinting. Send twostampsfor full 
R Ss catalogue presses type etc, to the Mfrs 
TESSE? KELSEY & CO, Mesiden, Conn. 
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A New-Haven, Conn. 


E 


Cor. William and Bradley 


i Sts 


MADE BY THE NEW- 


PATENT 


on SMYTHES | 
“Household Vinegar-Maker.” 


Feb. 5, 1876. 


SPIRIT COLLEGE. 


MEDIUMS DEVELOPED, HEALERS 
INSTRUCTED, AND LEGAL 
DIPLOMAS GRANTED THEM. 


Address Prof. J. B. CAMPBELL, M.'D., 
136 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


What Young People Should Know. 


THE REPRODUCTIVE FUNCTION IN MAN 
AND THE LOWER ANIMALS. 


By PROF. BURT G. WILDER, 
of Cornell University. 


With twenty-six Illustrations, $1 50. 
` Address 
CHAS. P. SOMERBY, 
Freethought Publisher, 


139 E. EIGHTH STREET, 
New York. 


IMPROVED 


atent Wire Sins. 


C. MONKS, 


PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 
OF THE 


Improved Metallic Lettered 
Wire Signs 
AND. 


Banners. 
SIGN PAINTING 


AND 
ENGRAVING, 


IN ALE ITS BRANCHES. 
No. 413 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


N. B.—The injunction against the manu- 
facture of the Improved Metallic Lettered 
Wire Signs and Banners having been raised, 
I am now making them at great], reduced 
prices. : 

I am painting Gold Sign Boards, 2ft.'wide, 
at the low rate of $1 per running foot, board 
thrown in. All otne: Painting at equally 
low prices. I invite you to call and examine 
my samples. 


C. MONKS 


413 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK. 


The Keenest Satire of , Modern 
Times. 


The Drama of ‘Deceit, 


A Satire in Verse on the 


Rev. Henry WARD BEECHER, 


and the Arguments of his Apologists 
in the Great Scandal; 


DRAMATIS PERSON Æ. 
Rev. H: W: Beecher s -ceata srie anes, Theodore Tilton. 
Deacons of Plymouth Church.......... F. D. Moulton. 
Chiefs of the great journals........ { & E Woodhall, 
Lawyer ‘Sam... 2.2.26. ops { [eRe ret ee of 


Mrs. E. R. Tilton. 

THE INDEPENDENT TRACT SOCIETY have now ready 
ın fine covers, the-above STARTLING AMPHLET, Show- 
ing in vivid colors REAL LIFE 

“BEHIND THE SCENES” 
in the greatest scandal of any age! 

The “ways that were dark, and the tricks that 
proved vain,” are here exposed to the glaring light of 
the day. 

The inimitable arguments of ‘‘Jonathan;”’ his pri- 
vate opinions publicly expressed, are like nothing 
since the ‘‘ Bigelow Papers.” 

The readers of WooDHULL AND CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY 
will find in this brochure the great principles of Social 
Freedom pungently set forth without the slightest 
flummery. 

In short, it will be read everywhere and by every- 
body, in cars, on steamboat, in the woods of Maine. 
and on the Western plains, in cabin and in castle. 

Price: prepeid by mail, 15 cents per single copy; 
per 100. $10. 

WANTED.—First. class Canvassers, to whom splen- 
did commission will he paid. 

SELLS AT SIGHT! 
Address all orders to 
~ INDEPENDENT TRACT SOCIETY, 
Box 87, WORCESTER, MASS. - 


A. Batees Davis, Sec. and Treas. | 
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What is Property ? 


OR, | 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRINCIPLE 
OF RIGHT AND OF 
-GOVERNMENT. 


BY 
P. J. PROUDHON. 


Translated from the French by 
BENJ. R TUCKER. 


Prefaced by a Sketch of Proudhon’s Life 
and Works, by J. A. Lanetots, and contain- 
ing as a Frontispiece a fine steel Engraving 
of the Author. 

A systematic, thorough and radical dis- 
cussion of the institution of Property—its 
basis, its history, its present status and its 
destiny, together with a detailed and start- 

ng expose of the crimes which it commits 
and the evils which it engenders. 


Of this, the first volume of Proudhon’s 
Complete Works, the Index says: 

“Together with Mr. Holyoake’s incom- 
parable book, this new volume will greatly 
enrich the literature of the labor reform.” 


A large octavo of 500 pages, handsomely 
prined in large new type, on heavy toned 
paper, sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Price in cloth, bevelled edges........ $3 50 

« full calf, blue, gilt edge...... 6 50 


All orders should be addressed to the 


Publisher, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


PRINCETON, Mass 


TRIANGLE PHYSICIANS. 


All diseases growing outof false conjugal relations 
will receive especial attention. Our combined medium 

hip, shut from the outer world in our cabinet, will 
generate a compound element, Magnetized and Spirit- 
alized, that will prove an elixir of life that we can 
impart to our patients. 

Maenetizep BELTS for all parts of the system. 
BATTERIES for the head, hands and feet. Paper, 
Powders and Liquid Medicines prepared, Electricized, 
Magnetized and Spiritualized in a single or double 
Triangle Cabinet as the patient may desire. The 
Guardian Spirits of every patient will be requested to 
accompany the Medicine and aid by their influence. 
Three strong Healing Mediums will sit in the cabinet 
with an electric apparatus when the medicines are pre- 
pared. We shall observe all inspirational conditions 
that will insure a full flow from our Spiritual Battery, 
and require the same of our patients, The age, sex, 
married or single, with some of the prominent symp- 
toms and conditions of the system, will be required. 

Qne Dollar for a single prescription. Sent by mai 
or express. A Stamp must accompany all letters. 
Address, 

DR. GRAHAM & CO., 
1,902 Divison St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
ae THE GREAT TRUNK LINE 
t AND UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE. 

Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosse 
and Cortlandt streets, as follows: 

Express for Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, the West and 
South, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, 9:30 A. M., 
5 and 8:30 P. M. Sunday, 5 and 8:30 P. M. 

For Baltimore, Washington and the South, Limited 
Wannington Express of Pullman Parlor cars, daily, 
except Sunday, at 9:30 A. M.; arrive at Washington 
4:10 P.M. Regular at 8:40 A. M., 3 and 9 P. M. Sun- 
day, 9 P. M. 

Express for Philadelphia, 8:40, 9:30 A. M., 12:30, 3 
4, 4:10, 5, 7, 8:30, 9 P. M., and 12 night. Sunday, 5, 7% 
8:30 and 9 P. M. Emigrant and second class, 7 P. M. 

For Newark at 6:30, 7:20, 7:40, 8,9, 10, 11 A. M., 12 
M., 1, 2, 2:30, 3:10, 3:40, 4:10, 4:30, 5, 5:20, 5:40, 6, 6:10, 
6:30, 7, 7:30, 8:10, 10, 11:30 P, M., and 12 night. Sun- 
day, 5:20, 7 and 8:10 P. M. & 

For Elizabeth, 6, 6:30, 7:20, 7:40, 8, 9, 10 A. M., 12 
M., 1, 2, 2:30, 3:10, 3:40, 4:10, 4:30, 4:50, 5:20, 5:40, 6, 
6:10, 6:30, 7, 7:30, 8:10, 10, 11:30 P. M., and 12 night. 
Sunday, 5:20, 7 and 8;10 P. M. 

For. Rahway, 6, 6:30, 7:20, 8,10 A. M., 12 M., 1, 2, 
2:30, 3:10, 3:40, 4:10, 4:30, 4:50, 5:20, 5:40, 6, 6:10, 6:30, 7, 
8:10, 10 P. M. and 12 night. Sunday, 5:20 and 7 P. M. 

For Woodridge, Perth Amboy, and South Amboy, 
6 and 10 A. M., 2:30, 4:50 and 6 P. M, 

For New Brunswick, 7:20 and 8 A. M., 12 M., 2, 3:10, 
4:30, 5:20, 6:10, 7 P. M., and 12 night, Sunday, 7 
P: 


‘For East Millstone, 12 noon, 3:10 and 4:30 P, M. 
For Lambertville and Flemington, 9:30 A. M., and 


P. M. 
Š Kor Phillipsburg and Belvidere, 9:30 A. M., 2 ana 


For Bordentown, Burlington and Camden, 7:20 and 
9:30 A. M., 12:30, 2, 4, 4:10 and 7 P. M. 

For Freehold, 7:20 A. M., 2 and 4:10 P. M. 

For Farmingdale and Squad, 7:20 A. M. and 2 P. M. 

For Hightstown, Pemberton and Camden, via Perth 
amboy; 2:30 P. M. For Hightstown and Pemberton, 
6A. M. 

Ticket offices 526 and 944 Broadway, 1 Astor House, 
and foot.of Desbrosses and Cortlandt streets; 4 Court 
street, Brooklyn; and 114, 116 and 118 Hudson street, 
Hoboken. Emigrant ticket office, 8 Battery Place. 

FRANK THOMPSON, . M. BOYD, Jr., 

@ General Manager. General Passenger Ag’t. 


